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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The American Home Economics Association and the Journal of 
Home Economics. 


The American Home Economics Association was formally 
organized at a meeting called for that purpose at Washington, 
D. C., December 31—January 2, 1908-9. Some one hundred and 
forty-three persons registered as present at one or another session 
of the conference, and when the delegates met for the informal 
convention dinner on New Year's night, the list of original mem- 
bers stood at exactly seven hundred. The membership on 
February 1, was 830. 

The Association has for its purpose, according to the constitu- 
tion, “‘the improvement of living conditions in the home, the 
institutional household and the community’’; and welcomes to 
its membership ‘‘all who are actively interested in home problems 
including: ‘all professionally concerned with this field, as 
teachers of Domestic Science and Art, Home and Institutional 
Economics, and allied educational fields, students, investigators, 
housekeepers, institution managers, social and municipal workers, 
interested housewives and homemakers; professional workers in 
allied fields, as educators, physicians, hygienists, sanitary experts, 
architects, and others; clubs, associations, societies and institu- 
tions interested in the work of this Association.” 

The specific means with which the Association proposes to 
attain these ends are stated in the constitution which is printed 
elsewhere in this issue. Most prominent, perhaps, among the 
agencies for advancement which were mentioned both in the 
preliminary discussions and correspondence and in the sessions at 
Washington, was a professional journal to be owned by the 
Association and published under its direction. The constitution 
which was adopted contained a clause directing the Executive 
Committee to publish such a journal. This first number of the 
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Journal of Home Economics, therefore, appears. For the 
present it will be published as a bi-monthly in the months of 
February, April, June, October and December, though it is the 
earnest hope and expectation that it may increase both in size and 
worth, and in frequency of issue, as time goes by. 

Certain purposes of such a journal are evident. It should, of 
course, contain reports of proceedings of the conventions of the 
Association, and as far as practicable, reports of local societies 
affiliated with the American Association. It will be agreed prob- 
ably that as a professional journal it should, first of all, print 
original articles both on the theoretical side of the household arts 
and sciences and in the applied fields, whether of education, or of 
practical work in the home, the institution and the community. 
Such articles must be written in large part by our own member- 
ship, although the cooperation of expert persons in other fields 
may be expected, and should embody the results of scientific 
study or of practical experience and represent the best which any 
one of us has to offer to fellow workers. A related division of 
such a journal is that of abstracts to present the gist of articles 
appearing elsewhere, for a professional journal should, as far as 
practicable, be a ‘‘review of reviews”’ of other publications, when, 
as occasionally, they enter its own limited field. Signed reviews 
and briefer statements of books naturally form another section. 
News items, whether referring to persons, institutions or other 
subjects, may well be grouped together. Editorial statements 
by those responsible for the Journal, and enquiries and expression 
of opinion from Association members may appear occasionally. 
To such a structure, life will come only as thought and energy are 
devoted to it by many persons. As the plans for the Journal are 
carried further, a Board of Contributing Editors representing the 
various fields of home economics will doubtless be needed who 
may stand sponsor each for the varied interests involved. 

The American Home Economics Association is not a new 
movement; it represents the further development of an activity, 
which as the Lake Placid Conference on Home Economics has 
for ten years furnished leadership in bringing science and art into 
the service of the home. The new Association will welcome into 
its membership all who are in sympathy with this purpose. 





LAKE PLACID CONFERENCE ON HOME ECONOMICS, 
1899—1908. 


Ten years ago a small group of eleven persons met by invita- 
tion at the Lake Placid Club in the Adirondacks for a conference 
on “‘home science or household economics.’’ There were present: 
Mrs. Ellen Richards (chairman), Miss Anna Barrows (secretary), 
Miss Maria Daniell, Mr. and Mrs. Melvil Dewey, Miss Emily 
Huntington, Mrs. W. V. Kellen, Miss Louisa A. Nicholass, Mrs. 
Alice Peloubet Norton, Miss Maria Parloa and Mrs. William G. 
Shailer. This was the first Lake Placid Conference on Home 
Economics, September 19-25, 1899, and as the Lake Placid 
organization is now to be merged in the new American Home 
Economics Association, for whose organization, indeed, the Lake 
Placid Conference provided, it is fitting that some historical 
statement should be here made. It is impressive to read to-day 
the list of topics set in advance for discussion at the first Lake 
Placid Conference. They were as follows: 

1. A classification of household economics as a working basis. 

2. Additions to the bibliographies already printed, with annotations. 

3. Provision for the higher education of some selected young women 
who shall be fitted by the best training for a higher leadership. 

4. A compilation of the results of experience in teaching domestic 
economy in schools of this kind in this country and in Europe. 

5. The preparation of a series of papers or brochures in domestic 
science, which the government may publish and distribute as it now does 
the bulletins on food and nutrition through the department of agriculture. 

6. The founding of state schools or chairs of household economics in 
our state universities. 

7. The training of teachers of domestic science. 

8. What name best interprets this work? 

g. Industrial science as a part of the high school curriculum. 

10. Some method of cooperation between experiment stations and 
schools of domestic science. 

11. Domestic science in farmers’ institutes. 

12. How can domestic science help the woman who does her own work? 

13. Simplified methods of housekeeping. 

14. The discussion of technical details in the conduct of the home which 
may lead to some agreement on definite and approved methods. 

15. Standards of livirg as affected by sanitary science.” 


These topics indicate the high aim which the Lake Placid 
Conference set from its very beginning. A glance through its 
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first annual report confirms the feeling that the leaders of this 
movement were wise and far-sighted in no ordinary sense. 
Some quotations from this report may make this more plain. 
One speaker said: ‘Those who can make the home all it should 
be will get nearer the foundations of life than even the teachers, 
ministers and educators. People have money enough but do not 
know how to spend it. Life to most people is the supreme con- 
cern, and through sanitation and improved methods of living it is 
possible to lengthen life materially and make the home a better 
and happier place.”’ 

How we came to have the name “‘Home Economics’”’ is indi- 
cated by this: “A general name, simple yet comprehensive 
enough to cover sanitation, cookery and kindred household arts, 
and instruction in the art or science of living from the kinder- 
garten to the college, was not an easy thing to find. After a full 
discussion there was agreement on the name ‘Home Economics’ 
as the title preferable for the whole general subject, and it was 
determined to consider it as a distinct section of the general sub- 
ject of economics, so that it should find a logical place in the 
college and university course and not be confused with the mere 
‘Household Arts’ often taught under larger names. The latter, 
however important practically for the general public, could 
never expect to be recognized as a part of the university curri- 
culum. While home economics was taken as a general term, it 
may be wise to use other phrases for its sub-divisions; domestic 
economy might be appropriate for lessons for the younger pupils; 
domestic science might be applied in high schools where foods and 
house sanitation can be studied by scientific methods, while 
household or home economics would be suitable for college 
courses.”’ 

The question of the preparation of young women for higher 
leadership was discussed and “‘the necessity for trained women 
as leaders of public sentiment was emphasized by several. It 
was recommended that the trend of the college curriculum away 
from the home should be brought to the attention of the colleges; 
that they should be shown the important relation of home 
economics to the individual home, and that there might be made 
a new profession commanding adequate compensation.” 

The household itself, for whose betterment the conference met, 
was not forgotten, and Miss Parloa presented a paper on ‘“‘How 
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Can Domestic Science Help the Woman Who Does Her Own 
Work?” Other subjects which came in for discussion were: 
bibliographies of home economics; domestic science at farmers’ 
institutes; the kitchen garden as the means of training small 
children; social betterment through domestic training in the 
tenements; the work of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the encouragement of household arts and home 
economics by state legislation. One of the evening lectures at 
the conference was on ‘Standards of Living,’’ by Mrs. Richards, 
who presented the view so well known now in her book of the same 
title. This was the first of those annual addresses by its chair- 
man which helped to give the conference broad views of the field 
in which its useful activities were gradually developed. Perhaps 
the aim of the conference and the aim of the new association can- 
not be better stated than in a phrase which appears in the first 
report: “It is to become a kind of clearing-house for all the 
schools and teachers of home economics.’’ One could only wish 
to include in the definition the professional worker in the home 
and institutional household, and all, whether students, scientists, 
or practical persons, who are interested in the improvement of 
living conditions. 

The form in which the first conference took its rise, a meeting 
arranged on personal invitation, was perpetuated as the most 
useful basis of organization for the stage of progress which home 
economics had then reached. As the first report puts it: “‘As 
the purpose of the conference is to work through existing agencies 
rather than to form an elaborate organization of its own, no 
time was wasted in preparing a constitution and by-laws.’ The 
officers of the first conference were continued for the next year 
and, save for a single year, the conference has laid the burden of 
its chairmanship upon one person, Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, the 
president-elect of the new association. Whatever the conference 
has accomplished through the ten years may be fairly ascribed to 
the leadership of this chairman and to Mr. and Mrs. Melvil Dewey, 
the hosts who entertained the conference year after year at Lake 
Placid. About them from the first was gathered and held a 
membership which included those prominent in various fields of 
home economics, and which in 1908, numbered two-hundred and 
two persons. 
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It is not possible to state all that the Lake Placid Conference 
accomplished in its ten years’ existence. Some things are evi- 
dent, however. It has been the chief rallying-point for students, 
teachers and professional workers interested in home economics, 
and has furnished an ideal opportunity for the exchange of ideas, 
the reviewing of progress, and the formation of plans for further 
advance. It has in its annual reports of proceedings equipped a 
treasure-house with statements of facts and theory upon which 
workers in the field will draw for an indefinite time to come. 
These are the two most direct results. Some of the more indirect 
results are equally obvious, as: the promotion of a literature of 
home economics; the organization of courses of study; the 
criticism of courses for the preparation of teachers; the bringing 
together of teachers in the “‘Teaching Section’’ of the Lake 
Placid Conference; the improvement of housekeeping both in 
the home and in the institutional household; the international 
exchange of ideas; the encouragement of research by the govern- 
ment and in the universities, and the promotion of an education, 
both lower and higher, which recognizes the home and would 
make wholesome living the common lot. 

These, and numberless other tasks, the Lake Placid Conference 
has taken up and carried forward, and one may hope that they 
will in time receive their just and complete statement. Every 
worker in home economics will wish to possess himself of such 
volumes as are available of the proceedings of these ten Lake 
Placid Conferences, and it is to be hoped that at some not distant 
day, a suitable index of the ten volumes and a balanced sum- 
mary of the results which the Conferences accomplished, may be 
made. 

At its beginning the new Association may well pause to pay 
some due measure of praise to the guiding minds which have met 
in the Lake Placid Conference, and may rejoice that all these are 
lending their personal approval and hearty support in this new 
alliance. 














THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


On December 31st, 1908, the Teaching Section of the Lake 
Placid Conference on Home Economics met in the McKinley 
Manual Training High School at Washington, D. C., for the 
program which had been announced on Domestic Art in second- 
ary schools; the Section concluded its sessions with a brief 
report from the “Committee on Organization of an American 
Home Economics Association’’ and then adjourned, sine die, to 
reconvene immediately as a convention for the organization of 
the American Home Economics Association. On Thursday 
afternoon, December 31st, the outline of the constitution of the 
new Association was adopted and general officers were elected. 
Friday, January rst, was given over to round-table conferences 
and committee meetings, and Friday evening, New Year's night, 
the delegates met at an informal convention dinner. Saturday 
morning the now officially constituted American Home Econom- 
ics Association held public sessions at the George Washington 
University, and Saturday afternoon the delegates held a business 
session which completed the constitution, elected the remaining 
officers, and completed the work of the conference. Such in the 
briefest outline, was the conference at Washington. 

For several years the members of the Lake Placid Conference 
on Home Economics had looked forward to the organization of a 
national or international association which might bring large 
numbers of interested persons into cooperation to advance 
educational and other measures for home betterment. The 
formation of the Teaching Section of the Lake Placid Conference 
in December, 1906, at Pratt Institute, and its meeting the follow- 
ing year at Chicago University, were expressions of this desire. 
Finally, at the Lake Placid Conference of 1908, held by invitation 
at Chautauqua, it was agreed that the time had come for the 
larger association; the name ‘‘American Home Economics 
Association”’ was tentatively adopted, and a committee on 
organization was appointed to draw up a constitution and work- 
ing plans which were to be reported at the meeting of the Teach- 
ing Section of the conference at Washington, D. C., during the 
Christmas holidays. Dr. C. F. Langworthy of the U. S. Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, was made chairman of the committee and 
other members were appointed as fullows: 

Isabel Bevier, Professor of Household Science, University of 
Illinois. 

Mrs. Melvil Dewey, Lake Placid Club, Essex Co., N. Y. 

Alice P. Norton, Assistant Professor of Domestic Administra- 
tion, University of Chicago. 

Adelaide Nutting, Professor of Domestic Administration, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Ellen H. Richards, Msasachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Chairman of Lake Placid Conference. 

Benjamin R. Andrews, Secretary, Departments of Domestic 
Economy, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Maurice LeBosquet, Director, American School of Home 
Economics, Chicago. 

This committee undertook by correspondence, supplemented 
where possible by personal consultation, to draw up during the 
fall the frame-work of a constitution and by-laws for the Associa- 
tion. Twomeetings were held by members of the committee who 
could attend and the views of other members as well as nearly 
fifty other persons were gathered by mail. The results reached 
were reported at the Washington meeting and after revision by 
the convention, became the basis of the organization formed. 

Owing to the manner in which the new organization came 
about, through a committee of the Lake Placid Conference, 
instructed to report at the Teaching Section of that conference at 
Washington, there resulted the peculiar situation that two 
distinct organizations were represented in the meetings: the 
Teaching Section of the Lake Placid Conference, Thursday 
morning, December 31st, which as a committee of the Lake 
Placid Conference, was dismissed by the Chairman of the Lake 
Placid Conference at the close of the session; and the organizing 
body, the American Home Economics Association, which met 
Thursday afternoon for organization and became, in fact, the 
organization in convention for the remaining sessions. 

One may speak here, also, of other features of the convention 
outside the regular sessions, which added much to the pleasure 
of the delegates. At the close of the Thursday afternoon 
session, a number of delegates visited the Neighborhood House 
in Washington and inspected anexhibit of industrial work which 
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was on display there. Thursday evening, an audience composed 
of the delegates and a large number of Washington people 
gathered to hear a lecture on Household Art by Professor Arthur 
Wesley Dow, of Teachers College, Columbia University, which 
was given in the auditorium of the McKinley Manual Training 
High School. Following this lecture, the delegates were enter- 
tained with a delightful reception at the McKinley School, 
arranged by the domestic science and domestic art teachers of 
Washington. 

On Friday, many attended the public reception of the 
President, at the White House. Friday afternoon there was 
opportunity for visits about the city to schools and institutions, 
and for general sight-seeing. Friday night an informal dinner 
had been arranged for delegates at the Hotel Gordon; sixty-four 
sat down together in groups of four, at small tables, each presided 
over by a host or hostess who had been chosen from those 
prominent in the home economics movement. Mrs. Richards 
was unable to be present as she was detained at the meetings 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science in 
Baltimore. She and Mrs. Abel sent their greetings, however, in 
the following telegram which was enthusiastically received: 
“Happy New Year to the new Society; may it celebrate its 
fiftieth birthday with the establishment of the new species of 
housewife.’’ During the course of the dinner it had been 
arranged that the hostesses should move about, from table to 
table, thus giving all the delegates an opportunity to become 
acquainted with them personally. Doctor Langworthy had 
been asked to preside as toast-master and there were a number 
of informal speeches-~by Miss Arnold, Miss Talbot, Miss Kinne, 
Dr. True, Miss Parloa, Miss Mulligan, Miss Stoner, Miss Berry 
and others. The secretary was able to announce at the dinner 
that the membership of the Association, at that time, stood at 
precisely seven hundred. One of the most pleasant features 
was the tribute which Miss Berry paid in a closing address to 
those who have led in the home economics movement. 

A feature which many found helpful was the exhibit of work 
in household arts which bad been prepared and placed on display 
at the McKinley Manual Training High School, under the 
direction of Miss Jacobs of the Washington schools. 








MEETING OF THE TEACHING SECTION OF LAKE 
PLACID CONFERENCE. 


The third annual meeting of the Teaching Section of the Lake 
Placid Conference was called to order at 10.00 a. m., December 
31st, 1908, at the McKinley Manual Training High School, 
Washington, D. C., Mrs. Ellen H. Richards of Boston, Chairman 
of the Lake Placid Conference, in the chair. 


Mr. Benjamin R. Andrews of New York, was nominated and 
elected as secretary of the meeting. 


On motion, the secretary was directed to convey the greetings 
of the conference to ihe Secretary of Agriculture and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and to extend an invitation to them to be 
present at the Saturday morning meeting. 


FE Mrs. Richards. It is just eleven years ago this month that 
there was wrought out the first program of a conference on home 
problems. The meeting did not take place until the summer, 
but it is just eleven years ago this January that the first con- 
ference was planned. The program was designed to consider 
the work from the theoretical and research standpoint as well as 
from the practical view of good housekeeping. We are extremely 
glad to find that the seed has grown. I often think that it takes 
20 years for an idea to sprout, and I am sure we feel that the little 
seed has grown very greatly in the eleven years. That we can 
have such a gathering as this and meet for the purpose of trans- 
ferring ideas from one to another, is a very great pleasure to us 
all. In order to have the meeting a success the local committee 
has made several very definite arrangements for you. Dr. 
Langworthy of Washington, will make the announcements. 


Dr. C. F. Langworthy. The first meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association will be held in this room this after- 
noon. At the close of the session this afternoon a party of 
delegates will visit the Neighborhood House where an exhibition 
is in progress. An inspection of Centre Market which is a very 
interesting type of city market, will be made at 8:15 Saturday 
morning. We will also be very glad to welcome the delegates 
to the Office of Experiment Stations in the Department of Agri- 
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culture, where the Respiration Calorimeter is in process of con- 
struction. Dr. Winthrop Talbot has started in the neighborhood 
of Washington an outdoor school for boys and he will be very 
glad, indeed, to see any of the delegates who care to come in the 
afternoon of New Year's day. 

Mrs. Richards. At the first meeting of the conference a most 
elaborate scheme, the first of its kind, was prepared as a basis for 
discussion of the teaching of the various branches of domestic art 
and science,and a committee appointed which has continued 
throughout the years since. Miss Kinne,of Teachers College, was 
chairman of that committee, and has been constantly at work 
on that scheme with the aid of very many of you who have been 
interested in it. The problem was so broad that the feeling grew 
that a summer meeting devoted to a great variety of subjects was 
not sufficient to thresh out the details, therefore three years ago 
we made the experiment of a Teaching Section devoted to this 
work, and Miss Kinne was asked to take charge of the Teaching 
Section, which position she has held through this, the third year. 
We are very glad now to consider ourselves as a Conference of 
the Teaching Section, and Miss Kinne will take the chair. 

Miss Kinne. It certainly is a notable distinction for the 
Teaching Section that it should meet in Washington, our national 
center. It is a happy coincidence too that just at this time there 
is before Congress a bill known as the Davis bill which has to do 
with appropriations for developing home economics in the 
secondary and normal schools of this country. It is, I suppose, 
more than a coincidence that last summer at the general con- 
ference, the Lake Placid Conference as a whole expressed its 
interest in, and its approval of, this measure. It is also a great 
pleasure that we are to receive our welcome to Washington from 
a government official who is greatly interested in this bill and who 
will tell us something of its possible workings—Ass’t Secretary 
Willet M. Hays, of the Department of Agriculture. 

Secretary Hays. I feel that I can welcome you on the part of 
the administration of this great Government because the Presi- 
dent is most particularly and most intensely interested in voca- 
tional education along all lines. I assure you that I can welcome 
you most heartily in the name of Secretary Wilson who has been 
the chiefest of the advocates of vocational training and of 
research to put vocational training on a good basis. I assure you 
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that I can welcome you on the part of the people of the public 
school system, and particularly of that splendid school for women 
and boys and girls in this building which has come to be in a way 
typical of what all of our cities are todo. The American people 
are going to welcome most earnestly the organization you are so 
splendidly inaugurating. You can not even now, as I believe, 
dream of what is to come to the women of America, and the 
homes of America, and the boys and girls of America, and to the 
fathers of America, through this organization to build up the 
vocation of home making. 

I wish I had time to talk along these general lines, but time is 
short and it is more practical to talk about the Davis bill. 

The Davis bill would provide in addition to the agricultural 
colleges now in the United States, three or four hundred agricul- 
tural high schools, one practically in each rural Congressional 
district. It would provide for each city a school of mechanic arts 
and home economics such as this school is growing into. It 
would provide that the teachers of our nearly one hundred and 
fifty State normal schools be trained, or at least a large part of 
them, to teach something of agriculture, mechanic arts and home 
economics. It would provide in addition to this a great extension 
of our State experiment stations, one added experiment station 
to each of these branch agricultural schools, or smaller agricul- 
tural colleges. Here is a provisional map of Minnesota under the 
Davis bill. It provides ten agricultural high school districts in 
the State, and it shows the proportional amount of money that 
would go to the cities in the different sections of the State for 
mechanic arts and home economics in schools like this McKinley 
Manual Training School. This bill provides that over the terri- 
tory of the United States ten cents per capita be given to each 
State. That first for cities above 2,000 population, this may be 
used for schools something after the type of this McKinley High 
School; not providing simply mechanic arts and home economics 
for the technicians, but including provision for the boys and girls 
who now drop out of the primary grades and go unprepared into 
some vocation,—home making or some city industry. Then for 
the country population, including villages up to 2,000, it provides 
an agricultural high school practically for every ten counties and 
gives to them ten cents per capita on the rural population. It 
then gives one cent per capita to the State for its normal schools 
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to be divided among the several State normal schools. Then it 
gives one cent per capita for branch experiment stations associa- 
ted with these agricultural high schools. 


The higher secondary schools and the normal schools are the 
great sources of teachers for the lower schools. Often pupils go 
from the secondary schools to the normal schools for a short time, 
but we need so far as the country is concerned a system of county 
schools, county agricultural schools, that will reach the country 
population as the secondary schools in the cities reach all city 
people. We have already a great many consolidated rural 
schools; we must have more despite their cost. So far as agri- 
culture is concerned and so far as home economics is concerned in 
the rural communities, 75 per cent of the problem lies in the 
consolidated rural school, and the schools for which provision 
would be made in the Davis bill would provide teachers for both 
agriculture and home economics. The greatest functions of 
these institutions will be to provide teachers for these consolidated 
rural schools, and if we have twenty in each county, in two-thirds 
of our counties we shall have something like thirty thousand 
consolidated schools each to have a department of home 
economics. These consolidated schools teach the high school 
subjects of the first and second high school years. Thirty 
thousand teachers of home economics and thirty thousand 
teachers of mechanic arts in the rural schools of this country will 
make America over. 


Here is a plan for a consolidated rural school with its four or 
five room school building with a laboratory to be used 
alternately by the teacher of agriculture and the teacher of 
mechanic arts, and with 150 pupils, 130 of whom are in the grades 
and 20 of whom are in a two-year high school course preparing to 
go to the agricultural high school or the normal school. This 
would take care of four or five million of the farm boys and girls 
of America and if one or two hundred thousand then went on to 
the high schools we would have coming back not only those who 
can teach in these schools, but a group of people with additional 
standards of education who would be the leading farmers and the 
leading farm home-makers, who would carry this consolidated 
rural school to its completion; would see to it that money was 
raised and the teachers supported. 
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Here carry the idea out a little further. In addition to the ten 
acre school farm, establish at the center, in addition to the school, 
a church, and a creamery, and possibly a cooperative bakery and 
a cooperative abbattoir to relieve the labor of the women some- 
what on the farm and to make it less necessary to have the farm 
family, that greatest institution, that best rural institution that 
we have, drift towards landlordism and peasantry. Thus we 
will help give the people of the country that education which will 
enable them to so bind together the rearing of a family, the home 
life and the business of farming that they will own the land and be 
their own masters. 

I was going to close, but I trust you will bear with me for a 
picture, a picture of the consolidated rural school with 65 acres for 
field crops, 5 acres for campus, farm buildings, and for the princi- 
pal to reside on with his family for a long tenure of office. Then 
let the school be open seven or eight or nine months according to 
the community; let the older pupils, however, go to school only 
six months as has been proven wise in the agricultural high 
schools in Minnesota and Nebraska. During this six months give 
them considerable technical agriculture, mechanic arts, and 
liberally, agriculture and home economics, and during the alter- 
nating six months let the teacher spend four days of the week 
visiting among the farmers helping to make the work on the 
home place more attractive through education. That is the most 
wonderful kind of pedagogics. Bring into the school scheme the 
influence of the parents, and thus greatly increase the efficiency 
of the parents in their part of educating the boys. Then let the 
teacher of home economics the other two days use this same horse 
and buggy and visit the girls and mothers. Then once a week 
let the wagons that haul the children to school, bring these older 
pupils to school. Let them have somewhat of a gala day with 
their literary exercise, with their reports of their home work. 
Let them at this time take care of the horticulture and work this 
little farm. Have a county superintendent grown up from 
among these teachers, and an assistant county superintendent. 
Let your superintendent then plan so that this principal will not 
do the farm work himself but will require these boys with the help 
of the girls to do this work under instruction which will ensure 
that they are learning to do the manual arts well. Games and 
sports too might be carried on and be a cooperative influence; 
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and all these agencies would teach farm boys how to become 
leaders in the church, in social and political matters. It would 
teach them how to cooperate, to see how the projects of labor 
and capital are worked out for all the people. 

Miss Kinne. I am most happy to express for this Conference to 
Mr. Hays and to our government, our most sincere appreciation of 
the heartiness of our welcome here. It seems to me to place us 
where we feel that we belong as part of the great National govern- 
ment. Thisistrulya Nationalmovement. Itisnot only a National 
but a world movement. We have a Japanese representative in 
this conference, a domestic science teacher from almost half 
around the globe; and this morning a registered letter came from 
the Philippines giving an account of the domestic science work 
over there. During a single week recently, a cablegram arrived 
from the Sandwich Islands asking for a teacher of domestic science, 
and a professor from the University of Rome reached New York 
city to inquire how we are teaching home economics in our 
secondary schools and colleges. We get word like this from all 
overthe world. It isonly two years ago that a teacher from Zulu- 
land wanted to take information tethe Zulus. Here at the center 
of our own civilization I think we can really read the meaning of 
this whole movement. The progress into new conditions of life 
has come about at such a rapid pace that heretofore the necessary 
readjustment has not been completely made and we are all 
suffering ethically and physically. This home economics move- 
ment is part of the effort to consciously adjust ourselves to 
changed conditions of every sort and kind. 

It is an inspiration to hear of the possibilities of thirty thousand 
teachers. Mr. Hays referred to twenty-three vears ago; I won- 
der how many teachers here were here twenty-three years ago. 
Twenty-five years ago where did this work exist? There was a 
beginning of it in two of our agricultural colleges—Iowa and 
Kansas. In the east we find in New York and Boston a move- 
ment really endowed by philanthropic men and women outside of 
the school circle—Mrs. Heminway in Bostor and others in New 
York City making an effort to bring into the schools something in 
the form of practical education. We find a few single women, 
women alone, acting as pioneers, going out, giving lessons and 
talking home matters. We all remember the early work of Miss 
Maria Parloa, whom we have the good fortune to have with us 
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today. She can tell us more about our early history than any one 
here, and I know she appreciates how much this meeting means, 
how much this work has developed in twenty-five years until 
today we can feel that we now are a matter of government 
interest. 

Our discussion this morning is confined to the secondary field. 
It is not that the Teaching Section of the Lake Placid Conference 
does not consider the elementary field of as great consequence as 
the secondary, but it certainly is true that at present there is a 
most extraordinary development in the secondary field. There 
is not only an increase in the work, but of the quality and kind of 
work. Certain States are introducing the work into the second- 
ary rather than into theelementary schools. Thisis true of Illinois. 
The University of Illinois has been most helpful to the whole 
State in helping to form a syllabus which is practically adopted 
by the secondary schools of Illinois. We find single schools grow- 
ing here and there, as for instance, the Technical High School in 
Cleveland, the Springfield, Massachusetts, High School, the 
School of Practical Arts of Boston, the Washington Irving High 
Schoolin New York. A most interesting movement in New York 
has been initiated by the schools themselves, and not invited by 
the teachers of home economics. There is a committee appointed 
to revise the secondary school syllabus for New York City, and 
some one has been especially detailed to investigate the whole 
question of teaching of household science with a view to making 
it a course that could be adapted to the secondary schools of New 
York. In California, too, the work is developing in the secondary 
school. 

I have been asked, why is the discussion limited to domestic 
art? I believe that we all realize the more or less artificial dis- 
tinction we have made between domestic science and domestic 
art. The domestic science subjects seem to center around food, 
or the study of the topics of food, nutrition, hygiene and sanita- 
tion. The question of textiles, clothing and household decoration 
and furnishing, have generally been included in domestic art. 
Since that question has been asked, it does raise the inquiry, is it 
not time in our secondary schools to develop a unity between 
these subjects? That does not mean that any one teacher could 
teach them all. It means that we must get greater unity, we 
must give to all our pupils something of the same thought. 
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Therefore, I think it is very fitting this morning to devote our- 
selves to the textile side of the household arts. Mrs. Woolman of 
New York, Professor of Domestic Art in Teachers College, will 
take charge of the program. 

Mrs. Woolman. Domestic art is the younger child and perhaps 
should be heard occasionally at least. Domestic science began 
earlier, and while there was sewing in the schools, at the same 
time, the whole subject of domestic art had not been really 
developed. As the subjects of the household arts came to be 
taught in higher institutions, specialization separated off the 
textile interests from the food interests, and so we had domestic art. 
This separation, however, has only to do with the more advanced 
education, and not really with the high school. The girl does not 
recognize that domestic art is different from domestic science. 
Both are concerned with the management of the home. 

Within the last few years I have been abroad several times; 
eight months in England, six months on the Continent, six 
months in France, and six months later in Germany, looking into 
the work of women. These countries have well waked up to 
these subjects and to the tremendous importance of training the 
women to a scientific understanding of the home. Therefore, it 
is well that we are gathered together in session to see what can be 
done to press forward. 

I am very sorry this morning to have to announce that Miss 
Anna Hedges, Superintendent of the Hebrew Technical School 
for Girls, New York, will not be able to be with us and give her 
paper on Domestic Art in Secondary Schools. Miss Anna M. 
Cooley, of Teachers College, is here and will discuss ‘The 
Organization of the Subject Matter of Domestic Art.”’ 

Miss Cooley then gave an address, illustrated by charts, which 
is printed elsewhere in the JOURNAL. 

After Miss Cooley’s paper, Mrs. Woolman requested Miss 
Crooks, who has made a special study of the textile field in rela- 
tion to education, to discuss this subject. 

Miss Crooks. Textile study seems to me to bear a fundamental 
relation to domestic art. I shall speak only of instruction in the 
economic values of textiles. The great work that has been done 
by the pure food laws in this country has called attention to the 
lack of any market standards in textiles. We pay money for 
goods and know not what we get. You ask for wool, and the 
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price is one dollar, and there is no guarantee that there is even 
one-quarter wool in the goods. You are perfectly hopeless and 
helpless. The merchant is responsible, you presume, but if you 
subject that material to test, you may find it all wool, and you 
may find it as I have often found it, one-quarter wool, and yet 
you pay the price for pure wool. In my investigations I have 
found a great necessity for textile standards, and I have also 
found that the chemical work necessary in tests is of great value 
and interest to the students. All students are interested in doing 
something that gives results and students who have had academic 
chemistry will go on and take up the investigations in textile 
materials. But besides this there is the field of textile tests for 
the householder, which can be reached by students who have had 
little chemical preparation and which will make the textile work 
of great interest. In these investigations I have found that the 
testing of ordinary cotton materials, the testing of lace, the 
shrinkage of lace, the testing of woolen by burning and by vari- 
ous chemicals, are all simple things which can be brought into 
the regular high school work and which will give a thought-con- 
tent to the hand work with textiles. It not only gives thought on 
the chemical side, but it gives it on the economic side by teaching 
the girls the value of money and teaching them how to spend it. 
With the teaching of textiles, will also go the consideration of 
values in house furnishings, for instance, the value of different 
carpets, and the adulteration of the tapestry Brussels carpet. In 
this effort to standardize materials we have already found that 
there is quite an interest among manufacturers who say that they 
wish to sell good materials because the people are getting tired of 
the materials that wear out so quickly. 

Laboratory work in textiles seems a logical division of domestic 
art for consideration in the college curriculum. We hope in the 
course of time that the colleges throughout the land will equip 
laboratories for domestic economy as well as for natural science. 
In order to secure that, we must show for our work that it has a 
value in thought-content as well as in practical results, and it 
seems to me that this laboratory work which can be carried on in 
textiles is going to be a bridge that will help us. It will also bring 
about the union between domestic art and science which we hope 
for. How far this can be done remains to be seen. Certainly it 
adds another burden to the already burdened domestic art 
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teacher, but I feel that anything to be really practical, must have 
some solid foundation. You cannot simply teach sewing and 
expect to have that recognized for college entrance or as a college 
subject; you must be able to claim for your work that it has a 
valuable thought-content, as well as a practical result and that 
each is essential to the other. 

Mrs. Woolman then called upon the following persons who 
continued the discussion of domestic art: 

Mr. Manny, teacher of Art in the McKinley Manual Training 
High School of Washington, D. C., spoke on the training of good 
taste, and its application to textiles. 

Miss Jenny Snow, of the University of Chicago, spoke on 
household art instruction in the University High School. 

Miss Mitchell of the University of Chicago, urged the need of 
broadly trained teachers in all divisions of the household arts. 

Miss Speller of the Technical High School, Springfield, Mass., 
explained the results attained in the household arts course of 
study in this school, especially in improvement in taste, in 
personal neatness, and in practical skill. 

Miss Flint of Ohio State University described the two courses, 
in textiles and in design applied to house furnishings, given in the 
Domestic Art department in that University, both of which are 
correlated with instruction in fine art. 

Miss Hill of Howaid University spoke of the changing condi- 
tions of home life and the need of supplementing home experience 
by school instruction in the household arts. 

Miss Snow, of Pratt Institute, urged that Domestic Science and 
Domestic Art are fundamentally one subject and must be so 
regarded. 

At the conclusion of the program on domestic art various 
announcements were made and the Teaching Section adjourned 
to meet for a brief session in the afternoon. 

Concluding Session of Teaching Section: 

Mrs. Richards, in calling the afternoon session to order at 2:30 
P. M., announced that an invitation had been extended to the 
Association to join in the Imperial National Exhibition in Lon- 
don. She explained that the preliminary organization of 
the new Association had been carried out by a Committee 
acting under the authority of the Lake Placid Conference; 
that the Committee was ready to report and that its report, 
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while formally presented to the Teaching Section, should go to 
the organizing convention of the new Association. The report 
of the Committee on Organization of the American Home 
Economics Association was called for. 

Dr. Langworthy, as Chairman of the Committee, read from the 
Proceedings of the Lake Placid Conference of July, 1908, the 
sections bearing upon this subject and upon the appointment of 


the Committee of Organization, as follows: 

“The Committee on Organization brought in the following report which 
was adopted: 

“The Committee on Organization beg to report the following resolutions: 

“1. Believing that a broader organization of those interested in home 
economics is desirable, the Committee recommends that steps be 
taken for national organization which shall take into consideration the 
Lake Placid Conference and any similar bodies, with the idea that the 
organization may profit by their experience, counsel and guidance. 

“2. It is recommended that home economics groups be started in 
different states to work for the cause in order that the organization may 
grow rapidly. 

“3. It is recommended that each member pay annual dues to the 
organization and that the organization publish a journal, the question of 
the amount of such dues, the cost of the journal and related matters, 
being settled later. 

“4. The organization particularly desires the help of teachers and it is 
recommended that an effort be made to enroll as many teachers as pos- 
sible whe are interested in the various subjects which are included in home 
economics. 

‘“‘s. A name which is national in character is needed for the organiza- 
tion and such a name as ‘The American Home Economics Association’ or 
‘National Home Economics Association’ is recommended. 

““Women’s clubs have grown to be a very important factor in American 
life and as very many such clubs devote, at least part of their time, to the 
study of home problems, their co-operation in the proposed organization 
is important. It is therefore recommended that special efforts be made 
to interest the women’s clubs in the organization through groups formed 
for that purpose. 

“It is recommended that a committee be appointed. to report at the 
meeting of the Teaching Section of the Lake Placid Conference in Washing- 
ton in December, 1908, on ways and means for carrying on the new 
organization. The Committee believes that, for success, it is essential 
that the movement progress slowly and surely, but they also believe that 
it should progress rapidly enough so that all who are interested may, as 
soon as possible, enjoy the results which such definite organization should 
bring.” 

Dr. Langworthy reported further that the Committee on 
Organization appointed by the Summer Conference had held two 
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meetings in New York of such of its members as could con- 
veniently come together, and that the views of the other members 
and of many additional persons had been obtained by corres- 
pondence, and that upon this consensus of opinion, a constitution 
for the proposed society had been drafted which the Committee 
was ready to submit; further, that the Committee had obtained 
the names of over 600 persons who wished to join the new Associa- 
tion as charter members. 

The report of the Committee on Organization was accepted for 
the Lake Placid Conference, and on motion, the Committee was 
dismissed with a vote of thanks for its work. 

The Chairman recommended that some provision be ma‘e for 
publishing the report of the Teaching Section and, on resolution, 
it was voted that the report of the addresses and proceedings of 
the Teaching Section be turned over to the new Association that 
the record might be preserved, and it was further voted, that 
the Teaching Section be discharged as a Committee of the Lake 
Placid Conference, with an expression of appreciation for the 
work accomplished and of the hope that its plans for the advance- 
ment of home economics education may be carried on by the new 
Association. 

The Chairman declared the Teaching Section discharged as a 
Committee, and, on motion, the Lake Placid Conference was 
adjourned sine die. 





A Club at Cranford, New Jersey, has presented the following subjects at 
their meetings this year: ‘‘How to live within one’s income,”’ ‘‘Sanita- 
tion in the home,”’ ‘‘ Personal and household hygiene,’ ‘‘A Dutch market,"’ 
and ‘‘Systematic Housekeeping.”’ 


Home Economics The Home Economics Association of Greater New York 
in New York City was organized at a preliminary meeting, November 21, 

1908, at Greenwich House Settlement. The gathering 
was addressed by Dr. Ira S. Wile on ““The Domestic Science Teacher in the 
Anti-Tuberculosis Campaign.’”’ Formal organization was affected at a 
second meeting held at the American Museum of Natural History in con- 
nection with the Tuberculosis Exhibition, December 12. This meeting 
was addressed by Dr. Thomas D. Wood on “Diet in Tuberculosis." A 
third meeting, was held at Columbia University, February 5, when Dean 
Russell of Teachers College spoke on ‘‘Practical Training in Home Eco- 
nomics.’"” The next meeting will be March 5, at Pratt Institute. All 
home economics teachers and workers near New York are invited to join 
this loca] Association. The fees are fifty cents a year. 
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ORGANIZATION AND FIRST MEETING OF AMERICAN 
HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting for the organization of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association was held at 2.45 p.m., December 31, 1908, in 
the McKinley Manual Training High School, Washington, D. C. 

On motion of Mrs. Mary E. Williams of New York City, Dr. 
C. F. Langworthy was nominated and duly elected chairman of 
the meeting for organization, and Benjamin R. Andrews was, by 
similar action, chosen secretary. 

Dr. Langworthy. The first step which the meeting should 
take, is the adoption of the constitution because without a con- 
stitution we cannot have a formal existence. You have been 
informed how the constitution, of which the secretary has a draft 
in hand, has been prepared. I will direct the secretary to read 
the constitution as a whole and then we will consider the wishes 
of the meeting as to its adoption. 

The draft of the constitution was read; then on motion, it 
was voted to consider the constitution and take action upon it, 
section by section. 


The sections of the constitution determining the name, object, 
membership, general officers, meetings and journal of the 
organization having been adopted, it was voted to lay the remain- 
ing sections on the table until Saturday’s meeting. The chair- 
man declared the election of officers the next order of business. 


Miss Josephine Berry of DeKalb, Illinois. It is recognized by 
us all that there is but one choice for our first president. I move 
that Mrs. Ellen H. Richards be declared the unanimous choice ot 
the Association for president. The motion was seconded, unan- 
imously carried, and Mrs. Richards was declared the president- 
elect. Mrs. Richards took the chair for the remainder of the 
meeting. 

On motion, the president was directed to appuint a committee 
on nominations and the president appointed as members: Miss 
Anna Barrows, Miss Bertha Terrill and Miss Ellen Huntington. 

While the committee withdrew, Mrs. Richards presented a 
paper by Thomas C. Cooper of the Minnesota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, on ‘‘Cost of Living in Rural Minnesota.” 
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On motion, the secretary was directed to express to Mr. 
Cooper, the thanks of the Association. 

The committee on nominations reported the following names 
for general officers: First Vice-President, Miss Isabel Bevier of 
the University of Illinois; Second Vice-Piesident, Dr. C. F. 
Langworthy, Washington, D. C.; Third Vice-President, Miss 
Mary Urie Watson of Macdonald Institute, Guelph, Ontario; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Benjamin R. Andrews of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

On motion, the secretary was instructed to read a ballot bear- 
ing these nominations and they were declared duly elected. 

The committee on nominations was instructed to report the 
nominations for the remaining offices at the Saturday afternoon 
session. 

On motion, the president was directed to appoint a committee 
on by-laws to report at the Saturday afternoon session. The 
president appointed Miss Nutting, Miss Marlatt and Miss Talbot 
as the committee. 

On motion, the president was directed to appoint a committee 
on legislation. The president appointed Miss Mary Snow, Mr. 
LeBosquet and Miss Talbot. 

The president made the following announcements: 

Thursday evening, December 31, an illustrated lecture on Household 
Arts will be given in the McKinley Manual Training High School, by 
Professor Arthur W. Dow of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Following the lecture, the domestic science and domestic art teachers of 
Washington will receive the delegates. 

Friday morning, Round Tables on Domestic Art, Domestic Science and 
Household Management will be held at the Hotel Gordon. 

Friday evening, at 6.30, an informal dinner of delegates will be held at 
the Hotel Gordon. 

The session adjourned until Saturday morning. 

Morning session, Saturday, January 2, 1909. 

The Convention was called to order at the George Washington 
University by the President, Mrs. Richards, who spoke as follows: 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The papers on the Darwin celebration in Baltimore yesterday, 
gave many illustrations tending to a hopeful outlook for 
further progress in the living conditions of the human being. 
One illustration was that of a fertile field when it by some need had 
been flooded with water and for years had presented a dreary 
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waste so far as vegetation was concerned, which drained of the 
water immediately showed signs of life in the dormant seeds 
which sprang into full life, and the once disused swamp became 
again a flowering garden, showing the persistence of inherited and 
individual characteristics. 

At present we feel that our homes are covered with a flood of 
commercial ideas. When these are drained off we have full hope 
that the best kind of home will emerge. Again, the eyeless 
fishes found in caves have degenerated because they have stayed 
under these conditions of darkness. Their neighbors who made 
their way out in time have developed normally. The lesson is 
that we should get out of the degrading conditions before we are 
trapped by the changes, mechanical and social which are coming 
upon us. 

Every company of agitators in convention assembled claims to 
have the most important topics to present, but this group 
gathered today under the auspices, we might almost say of the 
Father of His Country, in sight of that shaft of light and hope which 
must mean to all of us faith in the future, this group really is 
dealing with the life of the nation. 

For we can not have a free country without homes of nuture 
for citizens, we cannot have homes without ideals and very few of 
us can maintain ideals on bread and water with bare boards and 
worn out clothes. 

Physical comforts may smother ideals, if excessive, but the 
law of progress demands at least enough physical well being to 
allow of freedom from galling tryanny of daily want. 

In this country we have wealth and opportunity, but our 
ideals seem to be sadly mixed, or wanting altogether. ‘‘Home is 
where I hangs my hat”’ says the boy, ‘“Home is where my dishes 
is’ says the girl of the tenement district. Nomads we have be- 
come with barbarian habits rather than with American ideals. 

Nine-tenths of the money spent is said to go into the so-called 
homes of the land—with what result? The family home in 
which every inmate has a share is fast disappearing, selfishness 
rules from prince to pauper. The inventor who can induce a 
quarter of the housewives to buy his potato parer makes a huge 
fortune and one-seventh of the potato goes to the pigs. This is 
the way the cost of living rises. 
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Something new every month, some change keeps men, woman 
and child in a watchful, restless condition. So long as the family 
home afforded a refuge for ten or twelve hours in the day this 
effect was not noticeable, but today there is no longer peace or 
rest in the family shelter (roof they have none, only another 
family over them). 

Home economics demands a study of ways and means to main- 
tain a training school for good citizens at a cost within the reach 
of all. It is not so much money as ideas and ideals we need. 
Can a young man marry on $1000 a year with a reasonable hope 
of success in his venture? It depends on the ideals they both 
have and what a home means to them and on their sense of values. 

This sense of what is worth while in living is to be insensibly 
cultivated in school for the great majority who have not the 
right kind of homes and it is in these lines of what is worth striv- 
ing for that we need just such an authoritative association as we 
are forming. Wearestemmingatide. I hope we are not sweep- 
ing back the ocean with a broom—an ocean of fashion, of com- 
mercial exploitation, of mercantile temptation. We need to band 
together and reinforce each other. Like the newsboys we need 
something to shout in the streets to attract attention and if we 
say it was done in Wyoming it will attract attention in New York 
and Boston quicker than if we said we had done it there, while 
Iowa and Nebraska are listening for suggestions from Philadelphia 
and Washington. Such is human nature. 

The subject has so many phases, embraces so many arts and 
sciences that it is discouraging to the beginner in the work and 
especially so to the school man who is waylaid with a demand 
for thousands of dollars for what he firmly believes should be still 
taught at home. We need to come together and agree upon an 
orderly progression of subjects which react upon the character 
of the child as well as give him facility with his hands or impetus 
towards habits of right living. 

A great step in humaniculture is made when people from dif- 
ferent sections agree on the fundamental child and his needs. 
This gives something to work from into special lines. 

It is evident that the beginning must be made early and that 
each step must follow a well placed previous one in order that 
time be not wasted and lessons contradicted. I verily believe 
that a chief reason why our education is so confessedly ineffective 
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is because the mind is distracted by so many attempts to direct 
its attention now to this, now to that. 

Home economics aims to focus all on daily living, doing one’s 
duty at the time and not looking over one’s shoulder for a gift. 
To revive the pleasure of doing well what is done, and perhaps, 
more than all to give a belief in the nobleness of this body of ours 
without which the soul cannot express itself and so show that 
money and time are well spent only when they minister to a 
fuller development of both. 

Mrs. Richards. Wehave the great pleasure of listening to words 
of wisdom from Dr. Elmer E. Brown, Commissioner of Education 
of the United States. 

Commissioner Brown. Madam President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: The Secretary of the Interior, Secretary Garfield, who is 
very warmly interested in our educational work, has been desirous 
of accepting the invitation of the Association to come and say a 
few words before you this morning. He has recently telephoned 
to me, however, that his work is crowding him so much this 
morning that it is extremely doubtful whether he will be able to 
come in. He will do so later in the session if it is possible for 
him to do so. I know the very warm interest that Secretary 
Garfield feels in our educational work generally, and am sure that 
if he could find it possible to come to this meeting he would do so. 

I think we are pretty generally agreed that our educational 
work has been too much concentrated upon that which is bookish. 
If we divide our educational field in the rough we would say that 
our education has to deal with the body, and the intellect, and 
the things moral, things of value. Roughly speaking, we find it 
convenient to divide it off in that way. There can be very little 
doubt, I think, that the most of our schools traditionally have 
concentrated their work upon the second of these three terms. 
They have devoted themselves to that which is intelligent, that 
which is bookish, and since it is easiest to continue that which is 
once begun, have gone on doing work of that same kind instead 
of seeing clearly the essential relationships of that intelligent work 
with the soundness of the body on the one side and the soundness 
of the moral life on the other side. There is no one thing that is 
more characteristic of the newer educational methods in this 
country than the attempt to get the school to reach out to those 
territories that are outlying territories, viewed from that purely 
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intellectual point of view. It is a significant fact that our more 
recent educational movements are taking much more adequate 
account of the body on the one hand, and of the supreme concern 
of human life, or moral life, upon the other hand. I feel an 
especial interest in the work that you are doing here for the reason 
that it seems an effective way of reaching out from that traditional 
center of our educational work, or our scholastic work, and mak- 
ing really effective connections with the interests of our physical 
life on the one hand, and the interests of our moral life upon the 
other hand, and so I look upon such a meeting as this as closely 
related to such a meeting as the great Tuberculosis Congress that 
met here in Washington some time ago. A very large part of the 
propaganda that is now undertaken not only for the prevention of 
tuberculosis, but in a much larger way for the prevention of 
diseases, and the positive building up of health in our American 
citizenship, a very large part of that propaganda can be most 
effectively worked out through the Home Economics Associa- 
tion. You are doing something in a very positive way to make 
the home life better; are preparing for some of the most effective 
of the possible efforts for the improvement of the health of our 
people. I do not think that that side of your work is to be 
ignored. I do not think that in reaching out for the things that 
are larger and better and more significant, you should forget the 
fact that the simple work in good cookery and in home hygiene, 
that constitutes no small part of your interests, is of tremendous 
consequence for our American home. For we want not only to 
have a citizenship in this country that is free from disease, but 
we want to have a citizenship that is positively strong and 
vigorous and prepared for the severer tests that the twentieth cen- 
tury is going to put upon our bodies. And so the work that you 
are doing here upon that side seems to me of great significance 
for our education, and all significant for our National life. 

I cannot help thinking that the really great significance of your 
work, after all, is moral. Your meeting here really finds its 
warmth of interest in the fact that such work as you are planning 
for is the work of making more attractive and wholesome homes 
—is a work that is going to uplift the moral life of our people. 
You cannot stop short of that highest consideration, and you do 
not wish to stop short of it. It is very clear, I think, that some 
of the gravest dangers that threaten the moral life of this people, 
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not only of our individual citizens, but the moral life of our 
body politic, are dangers that have to do with the readjustment 
of the home to modern conditions. Whatever you shall do for 
the making of a better home life is going to be an effective 
agency of correcting this dangerous tendency in our American 
life. You are going to make it possible to make more com- 
fortable homes, to make more attractive homes. All that is 
significant. But you are going to do vastly more than that. 
You are going to make the home life interesting. You are going 
to make the very question and problem of making a good home 
life a thing in which the people in the home will be interested. I 
have never seen people who were thoroughly interested in seeing 
how good homes they could make, follow it to such an extent that 
they had to seek the divorce court. To get heartily interested 
in the making of the home life! That of itself is a moral safe- 
guard, and in furthering that kind of interest you are doing the 
work for which our whole country should thank you. 

I should be very sorry to believe that such work as this 
meant an abandonment of the intellectual fundamentals of edu- 
cation which had their beginning in scholastic endeavor,—a 
going out from the intellectual center of our school life to the 
physical side and the moral side, and forgetting that from which 
we started. 

As I understand your work, it is nothing of that sort, but the 
very significance of your work, to begin with, consists in this, 
that you are putting ideas, and organized ideas, into this work 
of making good homes; that is, you are proceeding organically. 
I wonder if, in your excursions into the psychology of your sub- 
ject, you have even yet wrought out the full significance of this 
fact, that people are interested in doing the things that they can 
do well, and the things upon which they really exercise their 
minds, the things that have in them ideas and skill that the 
persons concerned are able to exercise. These things become 
exceedingly interesting. I have known young people who 
would night after night make fudge with the greatest of interest, 
because fudge was the one thing that they knew how to cook. 
But I have known other people who made a good many other 
things with the keenest sort of delight because they knew that 
they could make them well. The mere fact of having confidence 
in one’s ability to do the things well is a significant fact. Now, 
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when you couple with that skill in doing things, enough ideas so 
that one feels that one is really taking part in the intellectual life 
of his time while he is doing ordinary and simple duties, you 
have one of the strongest pedagogical combinations. To put 
ideas and the real possession of skill into the making of 
a better home life, that is an ideal that you have before you in a 
way that is of great significance, and I am sure that all who are 
interested in the educational work of this country wish you well 
—wish you the largest measure of success in your undertaking. 

Mrs. Richards. We all appreciate what the Department of 
Agriculture has done and the help that they have given us in 
their bulletins and in their scientific investigations. There is no 
other department of the government that has begun to meet the 
needs of teachers of Home Economics as the Department of Agri- 
culture has, and I am sure the people here will be very glad to 
hear a few words from Dr. True who has been our most constant 
and earnest friend. 

Dr. True. Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am 
sorry that I am somewhat lonesome here, as a representative of 
the Department of Agriculture, this morning to hear the kind 
words which Mrs. Richards has spoken concerning our work. I 
had hoped that Mr. Pinchot, our forester, would be here to keep 
me company and to speak to you, because I know that he has 
very great interest in the work that you are doing, and I am sure 
he would have an important and interesting message for you. He 
would have been here today had not President Roosevelt called 
him away to perform another duty which seemed to be urgent. 

Honored as I have been with an invitation to speak at the first 
annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association, I 
have come, I trust, with some appreciation of the importance of 
the enterprise in which you are engaged. 

It has been my fortune to go up and down this country for a 
number of years, and thus to see something of the development 
of this movement. And so, when I come to speak to you this 
morning it is easy for me to see back of this assembly here the 
seven hundred teachers and other people who have agreed to join 
your organization, the great group of universities, colleges and 
schools in which the subjects that you are interested in are 
taught, the thousands of children and young people who are 
receiving instruction along these lines. and the great mass of 
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intelligent people throughout the country who are desiring more 
and more accurate and helpful information which will enable 
them to make better homes. 

This is indeed a great movement, and one that is growing 
rapidly, and yet it has lacked those elements of coherence and 
coordination which I think are very necessary to its best develop- 
ment. It has been thus far largely a local and concentrated 
movement in which people here and there in the different com- 
munities have engaged. And, therefore, it is a matter of great 
importance that you have come together here at this time to 
form this National organization, so that this great movement 
may have a rallying point, a forum for the discussion of great 
problems involved in it, a means of bringing all the widely scat- 
tered groups of workers together in sympathy and in mutual 
helpfulness. It is true that you have already had the influence 
of the Lake Placid Conference, and I have known something of 
the usefulness of its work. But I have felt that it could never 
take the place that can easily be taken by this organization, be- 
cause this great movement spreading out through all our country 
needed a public association broadly supported to carry on the 
great work of a central organization. And it seems to me that 
you have chosen for the formation of this organization an un- 
usually auspicious time, for we have come, in this country, to one 
of the great critical periodsin our history. I doubt whether any 
of us appreciate as fully as we ought the nature and significance 
of these passing days. 

There has been reference this morning to the great celebration 
yesterday at Baltimore of the Centenary of Darwin's birth. If 
you had come to this city a hundred years ago you would have 
found here an undeveloped capital of an undeveloped country, 
a weak nation, drifting apparently into what might be a fatal 
conflict with the mother country. If you had come here fifty 
years ago you would have come to the half-developed capital of a 
half-developed country, a nation rent with internal strife and 
drifting apparently into dismemberment and ruin. Since then 
we have had a period of unexampled development and prosperity. 
The nation has grown rich and strong and united. It has not 
only developed its own resources with astonishing rapidity, and 
filled its territory with great multitudes of people, but it has 
stretched out and brought within the protection of our flag vast 
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regions in the frozen north and in the warm tropics. It has 
brought under our influence great multitudes of alien peoples of 
numerous nationalities and races. 

We have seemed to be at the high-tide of prosperity and 
influence, but right in the midst of this there has been struck by 
our wise men a note of alarm. At this very time when you are 
met here to form this organization our people, led by their 
greatest men and women, have become suddenly serious and 
thoughtful, and even fearful of the future. We have piled up 
wealth almost without measure, but now the question has arisen 
whether this is simply that this great wealth shall come into the 
hands of a few people and be used for the corruption and the ruin 
of our National life. We have brought together under the best 
influences in many ways great masses of people, but now the 
question has arisen whether we can maintain among these people 
a good home life. We have used our national resources and 
developed them with great skill, but now the question has arisen 
whether we are so rapidly using them up that they will all be 
gone within a few years. 

What is done among us in the next few years will, therefore, be 
of the very greatest importance as determining whether we shall 
go on as a nation to greater success or enter upon a period of 
decline and fall. 

Among the questions that are engaging our thought and at- 
tention today, certainly none is more important than that which 
centers about the problems of our homes. Can we maintain 
them as the pure source and happy environment of a vigorous 
childhood; can we keep them as the satisfactory supporters and 
encouragers of manhood and womanhcod; can we hold them as 
the sure solace and refuge of old age? Shall the American home 
go on to greater perfection or shall it weaken and lose its hold upon 
our people? Shall we become simply a vast mass of unrelated 
individuals? It is this problem that your Association and the 
people whom you represent have especially taken as your work. 
Not that you are the only organization engaged in this work, for 
there are many others which are doing noble and useful work. 
But as you represent very largely the educational element work- 
ing for the solution of the problems of the home, there is every 
reason why your organization should take a leading position in 
the effort to help our homes. For, under the care of the colleges 
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and schools of our country are to come the young people who 
are to be leaders in whatever movements or whatever organiza- 
tions there may be to deal with these great problems. And so I 
think that it is very important that you should have met here at 
this time to form this organization, to plan its work, and to con- 
sider what may be done to broaden the interest of our people in 
this movement for the maintenance and betterment of the home. 

If I might be permitted, I would like very briefly to suggest 
some of the lines of work which, it seems to me, it would be well 
for you to engage in as an organization. I presume to do this 
because I have been for a number of years in quite close touch 
with this movement, though I have occupied, in a way, the 
position of an interested observer rather than of a professional 
worker in the cause. 

It seems to me that there are three great lines of endeavor in 
which such an organization as this may properly engage: First, 
you may do much to promote the increase of knowledge of the 
subjects with which you deal; second, you may do a great deal 
to help and improve the system of education along these lines; 
and in the third place, you may do a great work towards securing 
the more satisfactory diffusion of information on these subjects 
among the masses of our people. 

In this movement, as in all similar movements, the fundamen- 
tal requirement is exact and satisfactory knowledge of the sub- 
jects involved in the movement. Research, then, should be 
prosecuted in a vigorous and comprehensive manner, in order 
that we may know the truth, and that that may be the basis of 
all our endeavors. Thus far there has been very little of ac- 
curate, strong and comprehensive research along these lines, and 
the agencies for such work are extremely inadequate. Most of 
the work that has been done has been done incidentally in con- 
nection with other enterprises, and the interest of the workers 
has been largely a divided interest. We need, therefore, to 
have public and private funds which may be devoted earnestly 
and exclusively to definite researches in the field of home eco- 
nomics, and I certainly hope that this organization will under- 
take to help in securing such funds and the establishment of 
adequate research agencies along these lines. 

Then the system of education in home economics is only in its 
formative stage. The lines and methods of work have only 
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been roughly blocked out as yet. There needs to be much 
study and much effort to perfect this system, to give it high 
pedagogical value, to put it in a position to find its proper place 
in our general educational system. Such an organization as this 
can perform a very great service by undertaking and promoting 
definite studies for the perfection of instruction in home eco- 
nomics both in the colleges, in the high schools, and in the 
elementary schools. 

Finally, we are coming in all lines of educational effort to see 
that it is not enough that we should have a satisfactory system of 
education for the people who go to school, but that we must 
reach out beyond the schools and by various methods, which are 
sometimes embraced under the general head of university exten- 
sion work, reach the masses of people so that they may have 
some intelligent conception of what is involved in such matters 
as these you are interested in, and shall have brought to them 
some definite and satisfactory information which may help them 
in their daily lives. This in itself is a great enterprise, and it is 
one, which in this country, we have only begun in a very 
fragmentary and feeble way. It is true, we have a large number 
of organizations of various sorts—women’s clubs, farmers’ 
institutes, social settlements—but, after all, they have thus far 
only reached a very few people compared with the mass that need 
to be reached, and the information that has been brought in this 
way has been very inadequate and in many respects unsatis- 
factory. One thing that we have learned in the Department of 
Agriculture and in our agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions in recent years is, that we can not do what we ought to help 
the mass of our rural people by simply sending publications to 
them. However useful these may be, however well prepared 
and illuminating they may be, they, after all, will not make an 
adequate impression upon the average man and woman. To 
make the work that we are engaged in really effective, we must 
carry it out to the people through the living teacher, and that 
teacher must be provided with the means of actually demonstrat- 
ing to the people the things that he desires to teach. And so we 
are having the organization of various kinds of demonstration 
work. 

I have spoken of these three great lines of work because I think 
that through them your Association may find satisfactory and 
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stimulating means of building up a strong organization, and of 
doing a great and vital work for the benefit of all our people. 
You ought to be greatly encouraged by the interest that has been 
shown in this meeting and in the responses that you have had 
to your invitation to unite with you in forming this organization. 
It certainly gives those of us who are looking on and who are 
interested in this work very much pleasure and encouragement 
that you have started so well. We feel sure that it means that 
there is going to be so much interest and activity in this work 
that you are surely and rapidly to become a strong and useful 
organization. 

Following Dr. True’s address, the president called on Hon. 
Charles R. Davis, the author of the “Davis Bill’ for extending 
federal aid to secondary education in agriculture, mechanics arts 
and home economics. Mr. Davis explained the origin of the bill 
and its general provision and urged the members of the Associa- 
tion to organize local support for it. 

The president next called upon Mr. John Hamilton, Supervisor 
of Farmers Institutes in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
who spoke especially of the needs of the country home. He said 
in part: 

John Hamilton. Before you can go to work effectively for 
rural betterment you must secure some kind of an organization in 
each community. You must get a few women together in these 
communities, and tell them what you are proposing to do for them. 
That has been done in some countries. In Ontario they have 
over four hundred women’s clubs in the Province with a mem- 
bership of more than 12,000. They meet every month and talk 
over the things in which they are interested,—their children, 
their home life, and all that. These clubs are doing wonderful 
things for the women of that Province. 

Then you must have something to teach them. You cannot 
go before these women with generalities. Glittering generalities 
are often inspiring and all that, but these women need to know 
first of all how to do some things so as to lighten their labor, im- 
prove their methods and beautify their homes. 

If you can simply go and tell country people how to put a 
bathroom into every house in the United States you will have 
justified your organization over and over again. They want to 
know how better to care for their children. They want to 
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know how to live themselves, how their intellectual and spiritual 
life may be best improved. 

The help you are going to give them must be sympathetic and 
must fit their conditions; you must have information that is 
definite, appropriate and really helpful. If it is not all of these 
the meeting may be very pleasant and all that, but it is a waste 
of time so far as affording real aid to the rural housewife is con- 
cerned. This means you must first of all make a very careful 
study of country conditions. We do not seem to know what the 
actual conditions in the rural districts are and consequently we 
have a great Commission going all over this country trying to 
find out. 

We are trying some of us to reach the country people,—the 
country homes. We find that literature does not do it. It 
takes a living teacher. How are we to get to the man we want 
to help with a living teacher and to the woman who is busy in her 
home who cannot go away to school? How can information that 
has been accumulating during all of these years be put into such 
shape as to be teachable, and be taken and explained to the busy 
country woman so that she can use it, even to the point of 
giving a practical demonstration in her home? 

We have started to do that in the Department of Agriculture 
through what we call for lack of a better term, a Movable School, 
not a fixed school, but a school on wheels that comes into a 
community, and takes a dozen or fifteen women experienced in 
household affairs and puts them in a class with a thoroughly 
competent teacher in charge. One course of study has already 
been prepared that will take about a month to complete, in which 
the scholars will be taught a single subject, simply how to prepare 
cereal foods. We ought to have another course on teaching how 
to prepare meats; another in household architecture, decoration, 
sanitation and that sort of thing. These schools are intended to 
come and stay in a community for two or perhaps three weeks, 
organize a class of the brightest and best women in the com- 
munity, and teach them how to do one thing and do it so well, 
that when the school leaves they will be able not only to follow 
for themselves the suggestions that have been made, but teach 
their less progressive sisters as well. 

The points therefore that I have tried to present are: first, 
an organization of women in every community; next, something 
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appropriate and helpful to teach; and then, a school in which to 
teach it with an expert and sympathetic teacher in control. 
With such an organization in active operation in every State the 
problem of the betterment of country homes in the United States 
will be practically solved and the actual uplift of rural life in 
America will have begun. 

The president next called on Mrs. Mary H. Abel of Baltimore. 

Mrs. Abel. Those whom I have known in the Lake Placid 
Conference know how we have all worked toward the ends we 
see in sight this morning. Although that which does not reach 
an immediate and practical end is sometimes a failure there is, 
nevertheless, far reaching educational work which always has to 
be planned, and ten years ago when the Lake Placid Conference 
started, that fact was recognized. Though the immediate effect 
Was not so grea‘, nevertheless in the years during which the 
Lake Placid Conference was meeting, the forces were growing 
which are now at the basis of this great organization. 

In attempting to aid in practical things we must remember 
the city woman as well as the country woman, for in many 
respects, her way has great difficulties. I feel that there are 
three things necessary in every large community: First, a 
laundry operated by experts where no injurious and destructive 
chemicals will be used; second, a cook shop, or a public kitchen, 
in which the basis of the meal can be bought ready cooked; third, 
an employment bureau in the hands of ladies and run for the 
benefit of the community and not to keep servants going from 
one place to another, but an employment office in which work 
can be gotten by the day and hour. 

The president then called on Mrs. Olaf N. Guldlin of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, Chairman of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, who spoke regarding 
the advancement of home economics among the 800,000 women 
in the women’s clubs of the United States. 

By motion, it was voted that a committee be appointed by the 
chair to visit the Secretary of Agriculture and convey the respects 
of the Association. The chair appointed Miss Emma S. Jacobs 
of Washington, chairman of the committee. 

By motion, the president was directed to appoint a committee 
on resolutions of acknowledgment. Miss Maria Parloa was 
appointed chairman of the committee. 
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On motion, adjournment was taken until the afternoon. 
Afternoon Session, Saturday, January 2, 1909. 

The convention was called to order at 2.30 by the president, 
Mrs. Richards, who called for the report of the committee on 
constitution and by-laws. 

Miss Marlatt, for the committee, presented the completed con- 
stitution and by-laws which were then read, section by section, 
and, after amendment in certain cases, were finally adopted by 
unanimous vote in the form entered herein at the end of these 
minutes. 

The president called upon Professor Monroe of the Department 
of Chemistry, and Professor Veditz of the Department of Eco- 
nomics, of George Washington University who brought to the 
Association the greetings of the University, and spoke of the 
close relations between their departments of study and the 
subject matter of home economics. 

The president called for the report of the committee on 
nominations for members of the council and for members of the 
permanent committee on nominations. 

Miss Anna Barrows, as chairman of the committee, presented 
the report of the committee which, by motion was adopted and 
the secretary was directed by unanimous vote to cast a ballot 
for the persons nominated. The following were declared duly 
elected: 


For CouncILors aT LARGE. 


For one year: Miss Josephine Berry, Illinois; Miss Helen Kinne, 
New York; Miss Mamie Gearing, Texas; Miss Catharine A. Mulligan, 
Florida; Mr. G. A. Putnam, Ontario. 

Fortwo years: Mr. W. H. Elson, Ohio; Mrs. Olaf N. Guldlin, Indiana; 
Miss Emma S. Jacobs, Washington, D.C.; Miss Minna Stoner, Wyoming; 
Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman, New York. 

For three years: Miss Rosa Bouton, Nebraska; Miss Caroline L. 
Hunt, Wisconsin; Dr. Simon Patten, Pennsylvania; Miss Emma Smedley, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs .Mary E. Williams, New York. 

For four years: Miss Edna Day, Missouri; Dr. George M. Kober, 
Washington, D.C.; Miss Abby L. Marlatt, Rhode Island; Dr. Lafayette 
B. Mendel, Connecticut; Miss Mary S. Snow, New York. 

For five years: Mrs. Mary H. Abel, Maryland; Miss Sarah Louise 
Arnold, Massachusetts; Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Alice P. Norton, Illinois; Miss Ellen C. Sabin, Wisconsin. 
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Members of the Permanent Committee on Nominations. 

Miss Ruth Wardell of Ohio, for “ne year. 

Mr. Maurice LeBosquet of Illinois, for two years. 

Miss Anna Laird, of Ontario, Canada, for three years. 

Dr. Henry C. Sherman of New York, for four years. 

Miss Marian Talbot of Illinois, for five years. 

It was, on motion, voted that the executive committee be in- 
structed to draw up and send to President Roosevelt, a letter 
expressing the appreciation of this Association, of all that he has 
said and done looking toward the improvement of the American 
home. 

The president called for the report of the committee appointed 
to call upon Secretary Wilson. 

Miss Jacobs. The committee presented the following ver- 
bal message to Secretary Wilson: 

“The American Home Economics Association thanks you for your 
words of greeting and encouragement received this morning and regrets 


that official duties prevented your giving them in person. 

The Association with its 7oo charter members further thanks you for 
all you have done to help educate the home maker, and especially for the 

blication of Farmers’ Bulletins and Bulletins reporting nutrition 
investigations, and other matters pertaining to home life. 

The Association stands — to cooperate with you in all wise 
measures having for their object Home Betterment.” 


The Secretary seemed very much pleased to receive the com- 
mittee. He talked along the lines of the provisions of the Davis 
bill and the work that is to be done by this Association. He 
spoke about the work in the west, in the different sections of the 
south, but his main thought seemed to be that there are not 
teachers, and that we would have first to educate teachers 
before home economics could be introduced in a widespread way 
as, for example, proposed by the “Davis Bill.” 

The president called for the report of the Committee on Legis- 
lation. Miss Snow, as chairman, presented the report of the 
committee which, after amendment, was adopted unanimously 
as follows: 

“Resolved: that this Committee heartily commends the 
general provisions of House of Representatives Bill, 18402, 
known as the “Davis Bill,”’ for its attempt at equalization and 
extension of educational opportunities in agriculture, mechanics 
arts and home economics throughout the land, and urges that the 
active influence of the American Home Economics Association 
be directed toward the enactment of some measure looking to 
the carrying out of such provisions. 
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“Resolved: that the experimentation and research work in 
nutrition by the Department of Agriculture receive the en- 
couragement and endorsement of this Association, and that 
liberal provision be urged for the publication of bulletins report- 
ing such work.”’ 

The president called for the report of the committee on resolu- 
tions of acknowledgment. Miss Maria Parloa, chairman, pre- 
sented the following report which was unanimously adopted: 

The American Home Economics Association, in closing its first conven- 
tion at Washington, D. C., December 3l—January 2, 1908-9, extends its 
cordial appreciation to all who have contributed to making the meeting a 
success; especially to all who have taken an active part in the arrange- 
ments and proceedings of the conferences, namely, 

1. The local committee, Dr. Langworthy and Miss Jacobs for their 
most satisfactory and agreeable arrangements for the comfort and pleasure 
of the visitors. 

2. The Superintendent of Schools, Principal Myers and Miss Jacobs, 
for the opening of the McKinley Manual Training High School, for making 
arrangements and for attending to details of the meetings of the Americaa 
Home Economics Association 

3. Mrs. Neely of the Neighborhood House for courtesy of hospitality 

4. Professor Dow for his attractive illustrated lecture on the House- 
hold Arts 

5. The teachers of Domestic Science and Art of the Washington 
Public Schools for the delightful reception enjoyed by all present Thurs- 
day evening, December 31st 

6. The National School of Domestic Science and Arts for the courtesy 
of opening the School for inspection 

7. The authorities of George Washington University for hospitality in 
opening the building for meetings of the American Home Economics 
Association on January 2d 

8. Mr. B. T. Galloway, Bureau of Plant Industry,for the effective 
decoration at the McKinley High School and George Washington Uni- 
versity during the meetings of the Association 

9. Mrs. Henderson, through the Housekeepers Alliance, for her 
interest and delightful reception on the afternoon of January 2d 

10. The various speakers, namely, Ass’t Secretary Hays, Commissioner 
of Education Dr. Elmer E. Brown, Dr. True Director of Experiment Sta- 
tions, Representative Davis, Mr. Hamilton Sup’t. of Farmers Institutes, 
Professor Monroe and Professor Veditz, also to Mr. Gifford Pinchot for his 
message of regret at necessary absence on government duty 

11. Miss Daish of the Office of Experiment Stations of the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, for contributing a stenographic report of the sessions 
of the Association ain 

12. Mr. McKee of Hotel Gordon, where the Association made its head- 

quarters, for his personal interest in the comfort of guests. 

By motion, at 4.30 p. m., January 2, the first convention of the 


American Home Economics Association adjourned sine die. 
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CONSTITUTION OF AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 
The name of this organization shall be the American Home Economics 


Association. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 

1. The object of this Association shall be to improve the conditions of 
living in the home, the institutional household and the community. 

2. Specifically this Association shall aim to advance its purpose: 

By the study of problems connected with the household; 

By securing recognition of subjects related to the home in the curricula 
of existing schools and colleges; 

By securing the establishment and standardization of professional 
courses and schools for the training of teachers, and of home, institutional, 
social and municipal workers; 

By encouraging and aiding investigations and research in universities, 
and by the State and Federal governments; 

By publications professional and popular, and by meetings local and 
national, that knowledge may be increased, and especially that public 
opinion may be informed and advancement made secure by legislative 
enactment. 

ARTICLE III 
MEMBERSHIP 

1. All who are actively interested in home problems are eligible to 
membership in the Association, including: 

All professionally concerned with this field as teachers of Domestic 
Science and Art, Home and Institutional Ecunomics and allied educational 
fields, students, investigators, housekeepers, institution managers, social 
and municipal workers; interested housewives and homemakers; pro- 
fessional workers in allied fields, as educators, physicians, hygienists, 
sanitary experts, architects, and others; clubs, associations, societies and 
institutions interested in the work of this Association. 


ARTICLE IV 
OFrricers 

1. The officers shall consist of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
secretary-treasurer, an executive committee and a council. 

2. The president, three vice-presidents, and secretary-treasurer shall be 
elected at the annual meeting and shall serve one year. 

3. The council shall consist of three classes of members: (1) The five 
elected officers, as above specified; (2) twenty-five councilors-at-large, 
chosen at the annual meeting for rotating terms of five years, so arranged 
that five councilors shall be chosen each year after the first; (3) repre- 
sentative councilors, chosen for a term of one year, one from each local 
society, which includes in its membership at least ten paid members of the 
American Home Economics Association. Any local society having over 
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100 paid members in the American Home Economics Association shall be 
entitled to one councilor for each 100 such members or fraction thereof. 

4. The executive committee shall consist of the elected officers and five 
councilors-at-large. 

ARTICLE V 
MEETINGS 

1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association at such time and 

place as the executive committee shall determine. 


ARTICLE VI 
JOURNAL 
1. The Association shall issue a professional journal which shall be the 
property of the Association, and shall be sent to members as a privilege of 
membership. 
ARTICLE VII 
INCORPORATION 
1. The Association shall become incorporated. 


ARTICLE VIII 
AMENDMENTS 
1. This constitution may be amended by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members present at any meeting, provided that notice of the proposed 
amendment be given in due form, at the preceding annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE I 
ELecTION OF OFFICERS 

A nominating committee consisting of five members shall be elected by 
the Association for rotating terms of five years, so arranged that one mem- 
ber shall be elected each year, after the first. 

This committee shall prepare printed ballots subject to suggestion from 
members. 

Election shall be by majority voting. 

ARTICLE II 
Duties oF OFFICERS 

Section 1. The president and vice-presidents shall have the duties usually 
pertaining to such offices. 

Sec. II. (1) The secretary-treasurer shall as treasurer give bonds for all 
funds intrusted, and shall submit annual reports of receipts and expendi- 
tures, with vouchers. Money shall be paid only on the order of the chair- 
man of the finance committee. 

(2) The secretary-treasurer shall as secretary, preserve the records of 
the Association; shall maintain at the office a library of books and 
pamphlets and other material relating to the field of the Association; shall 
endeavor to increase the membership of the Association, and shall develop 
its relations with affiliated societies. 

Sec. III. (1) The council shall meet one day before the annual meeting 
and continue in session as necessary thereafter. 
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(2) It shall have supervision of the business of the Association and 
shall pass upon matters submitted to it by the executive committee. 

(3) It shall elect from its members the five members who with the 
president, vice-presidents and secretary-treasurer, form the executive 
committee. 

(4) It may fill for the year any vacancies which may occur in its mem- 
bership. 

Sec. IV. (1) The executive committee shall manage the business of the 
Association in the intervals between meetings. It shall appoint standing 
committees and fill such vacancies in office, with the exception of president, 
as may occur between annual meetings. 

(2) It shall constitute the board who will hold the property of the 
Association, including the Journal, and be responsible for its publication. 

(3) It shall arrange the time and place of the annual meeting. 

(4) A meeting of this committee may be called at any time by the presi- 
dent of the Association. Five members shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE III 
MEMBERSHIP 

Anyone who is elected by the executive committee becomes a member 
upon payment of dues. 

Members shall consist of four kinds: 

(1) Annual—dependent on payment of dues, two dollars ($2.00) at 
annual meeting. Failure to pay dues within one month thereafter will 
cancel membership and subscription for Association publications. 

(2) Life membership—dependent on payment of fifty dollars ($50.00). 

(3) Patrons—those who contribute one thousand dollars ($1,000.00). 

(4) Honorary membership shall consist of those whom the Association 
wishes to honor for exceptional service in any lines of work for which the 
Association stands. 

The last three shall be exempt from annual dues. 


ARTICLE IV 
CoMMITTEES 
The standing committees shall perform any work in their subject that 
may be assigned to them by the council or the executive committee. 
They shall report at the annual meeting or from time to time, as seems 
advisable. 
ARTICLE V 
AMENDMENTS 
These by-laws may be amended by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present at any meeting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment 
be given in due form at least one month in advance. 


ARTICLE VI 
Business shall be conducted according to Roberts’ Rules of Order. 


(Signed) BrnjAMIN R. ANDREWS, 
Secretary, American Home Economics Association. 











































THE FACTORS AND COST OF BOARD ON MINNESOTA 
FARMS.' 


Tuomas P. Cooper, i 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. 4 


In 1902, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture W. M. Hays, then 
Agriculturist at the Minnesota Experiment Station, inaugurated 
a system of obtaining statistically the cost of producing farm 
products from the private farm. 

At first the plan was to ascertain merely the labor expended on 
the farm for all purposes. This was to be classified and a rate of P| 
wages per hour established which would enable the data to be 
presented in money value. It was soon found that a theoretical 
wage was unsatisfactory and that in order to obtain the actual 
cost to the farmer of performing his various field operations, all 
the factors of cost we1e necessary. 

The cost of labor on the farm is composed of the money wage 
paid and the cost of board, as in practically all cases the laborer 
is boarded on the farm, in addition to the wages received. Hence 
it was necessary to extend the scope of the investigation to include 
the farm home. Each item entering into or affecting the cost of 
board was charged against a household account, either at its 
actual cost, if purchased, or at the market or arbitrarily fixed 
prices, if produced on the farm. The labor of the women in pre- 
paring the food and caring for the house was charged at the pre- 
vailing rates for labor of that class on farms in the immediate 
vicinity. This rate varied from $2.50 to $5.00 per week, depend- 
ing upon the locality and season of the year. 

MetHop or Work: The so-called statistical routes were a 
established in three localities in Minnesota, and typified our three ie 1] 
principal forms of agriculture. One was located in South- . 
eastern Minnesota near Northfield; one in Southwestern Minne- 
sota, near Marshall, and another in Northwestern Minnesota | 
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near Halstad. From eight to ten farms were included on each 
route. 





'This paper was read at the Washington Convention of the American 4 
Home Economics Association, and is here printed, by courtesy of Assistant 4 
Secretary of Agriculture, Willet M. Hays. } 
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Each household on the route was furnished monthly with a card 
ruled for each day in the month, with headings for the various 
items of farm produce generally obtained from the farm. A 
space was reserved on the right hand side for such miscellaneous 
items as should be reported. The classification was as follows: 
eggs, cream, milk, beef, pork, poultry and butter. The quanti- 
ties used were reported under the various heads in the units in 
ordinary use. At the expiration of the month the cards were 
collected by a route statistician, footed and forwarded to the 
central office, where the items were converted into money values 
and placed on the farm account. 

It will be noticed that no attempt has been made to obtain the 
quantity of vegetables and garden truck that are generally used 
in the house. At one time an effort was made to secure such 
data, but the women on the farms, with whom the work was 
necessarily carried on, refused to aid in the work or to report the 
quantities of smaller truck, as lettuce, radishes, peas, beans, and 
other vegetables, consumed by the family. The objection raised 
was that it required too much time and attention upon the part 
of the busy housewife to attend to these matters. A method 
was then devised by which a proper charge might be made to the 
house for such products used. It was assumed that the value of 
a farmer’s garden to him was an equivalent of the rental value of 
the land, cost of the man or horse labor used in caring for it, and 
such items of cash as might be expended. This entire charge 
was then made against the household account at the end of the 
year, for garden produce used. 

After carefully estimating the quantities of such produce grown 
in the farmer's garden at its farm price, which is much less than 
the town price, it seems fair to conclude that on the average this 
method of charging the cost of farm produce slightly exceeds the 
real value of the produce used. The average farmer’s garden in 
Minnesota is very meager, often poorly cared for, and it seems 
certain that the dietary of the average farmer suffers from a lack 
of sufficient vegetable food. 

In compiling the statistical data the roots, such as beets, tur- 
nips, carrots, etc., are charged in bulk to the house at the time 
they are dug, while the potatoes are either charged in bulk or 
from month to month, depending upon circumstances and con- 
ditions. Meats killed upon the farm are charged at the hoof, or 
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dressed meat price. Thus the cost of meat used upon the farm 
would be much less than that purchased from the shop or in 
town. Atthe present time, the value of a dressed hog on the farm 
does not exceed 7c. per pound, but if the meat were pur- 
chased at local markets the cost would be from roc. to 15§c. per 
pound. Milk, cream, butter and eggs are charged at the market 
prices that can be obtained forthem. At the present time whole 
milk is valued at 12c. per gallon on our Northfield route, this 
being the price received by the farmer when it is shipped. In 
establishing the cost of board the constant effort has been to 
charge all produce used at the prices received or paid for them by 
the farmer. The cost of board is thus established for the house- 
hold as a whole, but it is necessary to obtain it upon the basis of 
an adult male laborer in order that it may be used in establishing 
the wage received. 

The total days board per month for men, women, and children 
is kept track of and at the end of the month the part of an adult 
male that each woman or child represents is determined arbitrarily 
and the total days board converted to its equivalent number of 
days foraman. Upon this basis the cost of board is determined. 
Heretofore, the conversion of family board into board for one man 
has not been determined upon a basis as exact as could be desired 
but hereafter this will be determined according to the relative 
food requirements published by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture’ of persons of different ages as compared with a man in 
full vigor at moderate work. The average man will be assigned 
the unit of 100, the woman 80, and so on for the various ages or 
kinds of labor. 

Tue Factors or Cost: To enable us to more easily locate the 
cause of excessive costs and to demonstrate where savings could 
be instituted the cost of household board has been classified rather 
broadly under five subdivisions, namely: (1) farm produce, 
(2) groceries and fuel, (3) man and horse labor, (4) woman labor, 
and (5) furnishings. 

“Farm produce”’ represents the cost of all food stuffs used from 
the farm, the dairy products, garden products, poultry products, 
meats, vegetables, etc. Under the heading “groceries and fuel”’ 
are charged all supplies for the house purchased for cash or for 





*U. S. Department of Agriculture, Yearbook, 1907, p. 365. 
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its equivalent in trade, all forms of groceries, meats, butter, and 
fuel, either illuminating oil, oil for heating or cooking, or fuel 
used in stoves, ranges and heaters. ‘‘Man and horse labor’’ con- 
sists of the labor performed at,or for the home,by men and horses, 
such as the removal of storm windows or banking from the house, 
special trips to town for supplies, etc. ‘‘Woman labor’’ repre- 
sents the value of the woman's services in caring for the house, 
the preparation of food and such other duties as are generally 
required of the farm housewife in keeping house. The item 
“‘furnishings”’ represents the cost of repairs and depreciation of the 
various utensils and furnishings used in boarding the farm family. 

The Table I, opposite, is presented for the three routes for the 
year 1907 to illustrate the difference in cost of board in the same 
vicinity and to show the relative percentage that each sub- 
division bears to the total cost of board. 

The column headed ‘‘number boarded”’ represents the equiva- 
lent number of men boarded per month on each farm, determined 
as before stated by converting the board of women and children 
or non-productives into terms of man-days-boarded. 

Data similar to that presented has been collected and compiled 
each year on the routes from independent farmers for the past 
four years. The information thus secured has been collected 
for a sufficient period of time so that when compiled we may 
rely upon it to represent accurately average conditions which 
prevail on our farms. 

The cost of board on the individual farms is found to vary 
from $9 to $18 or $20 per man per month and the relative 
cheapness seems to depend much upon the number boarded, for 
as shown in table I, the expenditures for food comprise only from 
55% to 64% of the cost of board, the remaining cost being a 
factor which does not vary with the number boarded, and that 
can reach the minimum per boarder when the number of boarders 
occupies the full labor efficiency of the housewife. 

The cost of farm board per man as determined on all farms for 
the years 1905, 1906 and 1907 was $12.07 per month or 40.2 cents 
per man per day. The following table, from a joint bulletin, 
now in press, of the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Minnesota Experiment Station, indicates the 
relative cost of board for the years 1905, 1906 and 1907 and the 
average cost per route. 
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TABLE II.—Cost or Farm BoarpD PER MAN PER MONTH AND PER MAN 
PER Day IN DiFFERENT LOCATIONS IN MINNESOTA. 

















Locality and period. Cost in | Cost in Cost in | Average 
1905. } 1906 1907. cost. 
—— (Rice Co.)—nine far- 
mers’ families 
SS ec tadkdctheuwes tk ae $11.18 $13.37 | $14.32 | $12.96 
BEET GG ictcwspivacesectaees 37 45 48 | 43 
| | 
Marshall (Lyon Co.)—seven far- 
mers’ families 
Er. - ii5-« betters Rake daw 11.89 11.92 12.77 | 12.19 
BOE caches ves tn6ow skies 40 40 | 43 | 41 
Halstad (Norman Co.)—six far- | 
mers’ families 
EE aca. f EAE nck bale Bade 10.74 11.38; 1142); 11.18 
SC C6t say choutenkacvensss 36 | 38 | 38 | 37 
Norman Co.—an 1820 acre farm 
eal lt lg Pa i | 975/ 990} 939] 9.68 
DP aLenp sehen cans keeeeane .33 33 | 31 | 33 
| | 
——_ _— 640 acre farm | 
RP tite ca eh osaneecakaws , 1600, 15.00 15.50 
ST iii v enced heee'seéayees 53 | 50 | 52 
Average for all farms | 
ee ee 12.07 
Bs Vaslvkudedbieereanaees .40 








It is interesting to note the difference in the cost of board 
obtained on the different routes. The average cost per man for 
three years at Northfield was $12.96 per month, at Marshall 
$12.19 per month and $11.18 at Halstad. The chief cause for 
the higher cost at Northfield lies in the higher standard of living 
which prevails in that section over that at Halstad. One is an 
old, well-settled and properous community within fifty miles 
of the cities, the other is a newer community not to exceed twenty 
five years old, distant from the centers of population and peopled 
by foreign immigrants or the first generation therefrom. 

By reference to table I, the reasons for the higher cost at North- 
field over that at Halstad may be discovered by comparison. 
Based upon the average number of men boarded the value of farm 
produce consumed annually per man was $35.45 at Halstad and 
$38.63 at Northfield, a difference of $3.18 per adult male. A 
greater difference is observed in the cash expenditures for 
groceries and fuel, for the annual cost per man was $27.16 at 
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Halstad against $49.23 at Northfield, a difference of $22.07. 
The higher cost is due to the purchase at Northfield of many 
foodstuffs for cash that are produced on the farm at Halstad, also 
to the purchase of a greater quantity of foodstuffs. The homes 
at Northfield are better heated than are those of Halstad so that 
the expenditures for fuel are greater. Another fact that also 
enters in, is that at Halstad a considerable quantity of wood is 
used which is obtained from small lots on the Red River, at a 
nominal price and labor of cutting. However, the added ex- 
penditure for fuel at Northfield merely goes to indicate the 
difference in the standard of living. 

In the cost of woman labor there is a difference of $24.36 per 
annum per man in favor of Halstad, which is due almost entirely 
to the greater number boarded per farm at Halstad than at 
Northfield. An average of 6.29 men were boarded on each farm 
at Halstad while 3.51 men were boarded at Northfield. Thus if 
labor were the same price per week on each route, the cost per 
man for this item would be almost twice as high at Northfield as 
at Halstad. To further illustrate the cause for the difference in 
cost of board and to illustrate the average quantity of farm 
produce other than vegetables used on the various farms, table 


III is presented. 
TABLE III. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF FARM PRODUCE PER MAN ON CER- 
TAIN MINNESOTA FARMS. 
































Location of oe i | Butter| Cream! Eggs | Pork no Beef —? 
| Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Doz. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. 

Northfield 333.2 19.1 | 163 | 618 | 944)! 226 
Marshall... | 241. | 2989| 685] 901 | 46. 77.5 | 249) 284) 41 
Halstad . | 482| 7181! 5221 84.7 26.3 | 60.1 6.8 | 118.21 2.2 























In table III the quantities of product obtained from the farm 
are shown under the various headings. Where no amounts are 
given as under the heading butter and beef at Northfield it does 
not indicate that such food was not used on the table but that if 
used it was purchased from the local creamery or from merchants. 

The average annual consumption per man was calculated from 
the average number of persons boarded per month on the various 
farms averaged for the route. The values given in the table afford a 
good illustration of the quantity of food used, of the farm products 
used per man and show the great difference in the dietary of the 
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farmers in the southeastern part of the state and those in the 
northwestern. At Marshall a larger amount of butter was made 
and consumed on the farm than at Northfield and a considerably 
larger amount of cream, meats, etc., were used, while the quantity 
of eggs and pork used was smaller. At Halstad as at Marshall 
there was a tendency to make a greater use of products produced 
athome. The saving shown in the amount of butter and eggs 
used per man is possibly due to the fact that they have a ready 
cash sale, but is more likely due to the use of certain substitutes 
which are cheaper or more easily secured. 

No skim milk (that is, milk from which the greater part of 
butterfat has been separated but which still contains about one- 
tenth per cent fat) was used on the Northfield route, but a large 
quantity was used on the Halstad route and but very little whole 
milk. The quantity of cream used on the Marshall route is large 
compared with Northfield, 90 pounds against 16 pounds, but the 
quantity of whole milk consumed was less. In 1907 only two 
farms on the Halstad route used whole milk. However, the loss 
of fat in the whole milk was made good by the use of cream and 
the skim milk. The cream commonly used on these farms con- 
tains from 20 per cent to 30 per cent butter fat. 

It is of interest to note the great dependence placed upon dairy 
products on the Marshall and Halstad farms. There, the milk, 
cream and butter used assume a prominent place in the family 
diet. As no milk or cream is purchased the quantities of milk 
used indicate in a way the dependence of the farm family on the 
different routes upon these products. At Northfield 349 lbs. of 
milk and cream is consumed per man per year, while at Marshall 
and Halstad the amounts are 630 lbs. and 851 Ibs. respectively. 
The farm at Halstad, then, provides almost 2% times more milk 
and cream per man per year than the farm at Northfield. 

The farms at Halstad furnish annually 187 Ibs. of meat per 
man per year, those at Marshall 134 lbs. and at Northfield 117 lbs. 
the housewife at Northfield being more dependent upon the 
butcher than are those of Marshall and Halstad. The smaller 
quantity of meat from the farm used at Northfield is probably 
due in part to the fact that the average number of persons 
boarded is insufficient to consume fresh meat during the warm 
months and in part to a distaste for the preserved products. 
The value of the farm produce used at Halstad and Marshall is 
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about one third of the total cost of board which illustrates the 
old saying that the farmer obtains one half his living from the 
farm. If labor and furnishings are not considered, the farm as 
determined by cost, furnishes 44% of the living at Northfield, 
53% at Marshall and 56% at Halstad. If food values are taken 
into consideration a much high«* proportion would be furnished 
from the farm. A large proportion of the expenditures for 
groceries are for items havingaslight food value best used for con- 
dimental purposes and for furnishing pleasant changes. 

If a people are known by their dietary we may look upon the 
farmer of Minnesota as being an exceptionally wellfed individual 
and consequently having a high labor efficiency. This view is 
undoubtedly correct for while the average number of hours of 
labor by the farmer is not excessive, yet a visitor is usually im- 
pressed with the amount of work accomplished. The average 
number of hours of work per day per man at Northfield was 8.56, 
at Marshall 8.29, and at Halstad 7.43, as determined from three- 
year averages based upon the total work performed in the year. 
It remains for the experts in food nutrition to show how well the 
farmer is fed. 

It is to be regretted that statistics have not been obtained to 
fully cover the quantities and kinds of food consumed by the 
farm family, in order that the nutritive value of the food might 
be shown. It is purposed, however, during the coming year to 
endeavor to obtain the entire food consumption from at least a 
few farm families in Minnesota. At the same time an effort will 
be made to obtain similar data from an equal number of families 
in Minnesota cities for purposes of comparison. The women 
students of the Domestic Science department of the Minnesota 
College of Agriculture are in position to obtain accurate informa- 
tion and it is believed that they will supply such figures. Thus 
we hope to have data which will be of extreme value in formulat- 
ing dietary standards and in offering us opportunity to study 
carefully the foods of the people. 

There is room for much work along this line and methods 
should be so developed and standardized that the results may be 
comparable. If several of the experiment stations would pursue 
such an investigation for a sufficient length of time and with a 
large number of farm families, the data could be compiled and 
issued as a cooperative bulletin. 














































SELECTION OF DOMESTIC ART SUBJECT MATTER FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS' 


Anna M. Coo.ey. 


Instructor in Domestic Art, Teachers College; 
Columbia University. 

By “‘secondary,”’ one generally means the four years course of 
study connecting the elementary school and the college, or higher 
schools, but in the broader sense, the term secondary may in- 
clude all kinds of educational schools of one, two or three years, 
or even evening classes beyond the elementary school, such as 
the continuation classes of Germany. In this discussion I shall 
bear in mind both meanings, the broader as well as the general 
use of the term secondary. In the course of study presented at 
the end, the more accepted meaning of the term secondary edu- 
cation is assumed. In selecting subject matter we may take as 
our standard that it must prove most satisfactory and profitable 
to the girl,and may undesstand by the term satisfactory, that 
the interest of the girl must be kept constantly in mind, and by 
profitable, that the selection must be of that most helpful to the 
particular group. 

With this agreement as to the term secondary and this under- 
standing of the satisfactory and profitable character of subject 
matter, we may discuss the selection of subject matter under 
two heads: 

1. The factors or conditions governing the selection of subject 
matter. 

2. The mass of domestic art subjects suitable for secondary 
schools, from which selection must be made. 

Chart1. The Factors Governing Selection of Subject Matter 





The Girl 

Locality and Environment 

Cost 

Aim of Secondary Education in Particular School 
Social Aspects 

Ideals of Director 

Industries of Locality. 


YOK eeen 





‘This paper was delivered before the meeting of the Teaching Section 
of the Lake Placid Conference, Washington, D. C., Dec. 31, 1908. 
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The first factor governing selection is the girl, herself, 
and if the teacher is really human, she cannot help but feel the 
appeal of the girl, with the unfolding of this nature which is so 
very human. We are to guard her physically and watch her 
psychologically. There will be much of interest and much that 
the domestic art teacher can doin her close association, to protect 
her and help her. 

The environment and locality affect selection. Locality, 
may serve to designate the place where the school is located 
as, for instance, a private school in a suburb or one ina 
large city; and environment, so much more than definite locality, 
all the influences which go to make up the atmosphere surround- 
ing the particular locality. The private school in the suburbs 
might be a boarding school for girls and the course of study 
selected would be very different from the course presented in a 
city private school, where the students were only day pupils. 
The influences of the home life or of the other social institutions, 
go to make up the environment, so that it means something 
more than just definite locality. These conditions naturally 
affect the selection of the problems which the domestic art 
teacher may wish to present. 

The general aim of secondary schools and of the particular 
type of school, will also affect selection. If the school prepare 
for college entrance, the course will because of time limitations be 
quite different from one which aims to train the girls for home 
life. There may also be trade courses, and the aim of such 
schools would again differ from those of the college entrance 
courses. Evening or day continuation classes for dressmakers 
or others would mean again an entirely different course of study, 
and this aim will certainly control the teacher’s plans. The 
manual training high school would demand a course of study 
which might be quite different from a technical or practical arts 
high school. If sewing were presented in the elementary school, 
the work of the secondary would differ from one in which the 
children have not had such a preparation before entering. 

The cost of the work and the time allowed for it would again 
influence selection. If the board of education insists on supplying 
all the materials used, the teacher may be handicapped by a 
certain sum unless she be very ingenious and versatile. Four 
hours a week would naturally cost more than two because of the 
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extra materials which would be used. The girls in some schools 
are permitted to furnish their own materials. This is both wise 
and satisfactory and enables the teacher to plan a course of study 
quite different from one where the authorities insist on furnishing 
all the materials used. In the schools of trade type, the expense 
of the work is very great because it is necessary to use good 
materials of many varieties in order that the pupils may have 
the necessary experience in handling those things which would 
be used later in trade. In this type of school, provision must be 
made for the sale of the articles, and the cost of this work, as well 
as the demands of trade, will naturally influence the selection of 
the things to be made. 

The teacher of domestic art should keep in mind the social 
aspects of the home and the school in selecting the problems for 
her course of study. She should take into consideration the 
needs of the neighborhood, as they may be presented in the 
hospital, neighborhood house, or nursery, in the home and school, 
and where it is possible develop a sort of social consciousness 
within the girl so that she will be interested in working for the 
needs of others. These social topics, if kept in mind, will in- 
crease the interest and naturally affect the planning of any course 
of study. 

The ideals of the principal of the school, of the superintendent 
of schools, the president of the board of education, or other 
supervisory officer, naturally affect the plans of the domestic art 
teacher. Their ideals for the work may be quite different from 
her aims. A woman of much tact and versatility and of the best 
training is needed to cope with affairs. The proper selection of 
subject matter will often hinge on the way in which she handles 
the situation, especially if the ideals of these persons are not in 
accord with her own. 

If the secondary school is for trade courses, selection of subject 
matter would naturally be regulated by the industries of the 
locality open to women, the wages paid and the influences sur- 
rounding the trades. All of the above factors are bound to 
influence the teacher of domestic art and to affect the selection 
of the problems which she may wish to present in her particular 
locality in order to meet conditions. 

With these factors in mind we may turn to the subjects 
generally included as belonging to the domestic art field. I have 
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grouped these about the two human needs of shelter and clothing. 
On the point of shelter our subject matter naturally overlaps | 
that of domestic science, but I have included those things which i 
fall under the head of shelter on the artistic side. | 


Chart 2. Domestic Art Subjects from which Selection is to be Made 





Clothing 
Hand Sewing 
Machine Sewing 
Miilinery 
Embroidery 
Textile Work 
Selection and care of Clothing. 


PPE SS 


Shelter 
Keeping Accounts 
Clothing, etc. in Relation to Income 
Designing for Household Furnishings and Decoration 
Making of Artistic and Healthful Furnishings 
Repairing of Household Linen, Clothing, etc. 
Laundering and Cleansing of Clothing and Household Materials. 


“ut wnw 


From this chart it may be possible for you to get an idea of the 
subjects as they are grouped under the heads of clothing and 
shelter. By hand-sewing I mean the making of articles which 
would be of particular value and interest to the girl—not the 
sewing on scraps which one finds in so many schools. Machine 
sewing involves the making of under garments and dresses or 
other problems, by machine, in accord with the demands of the 
school or the home needs of the girl. This naturally includes 
the economical cutting and use of materials and planning of ap- 
propriate gowns, the use of patterns and the regulation of the cost 
of clothing. Millinery may be made of much interest to the 
girl if the class is well conducted with economy of time. The 
making of spring, summer and winter hats may be included in 
the course. Embroidery as applied to high school work should 
mean definite application of the stitches taught to articles of 
interest, such as lingerie hats, under garments, problems for 
house decoration, such as pillows, table-runners and other 
articles. The textile work may be given as supplementary 
to all of the above subjects and may include the study of the 
evolution of textiles, the dyeing and properties of materials, the 
collection of samples of the leading textiles with their widths, 
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prices, names, use,andotherdata. Basketry may also be studied 
as a textile subject and is of interest as an additional subject for 
variation in the course of study. It is of value up to a certain 
point, but after the technique has been learned, it is not wise for 
the girl to spend much time in needless repetition when there are 
so many other things of greater usefulness when completed. 

The care of clothing should be taught in connection with all 
the above subjects or in a particular way by itself; the repairing 
and re-making of garments is well worthy of consideration in a 
well planned course of study for the secondary school. ‘A stitch 
in time saves nine,’’ and the girl who knows how to repair and 
care for her clothes has a household art of true economic value. 

The keeping of accounts educates the girl to become as a wo- 
man a provident consumer. Especially is this true in relation to 
clothing for it enables the girl to see the relation of the ex- 
penditure for clothes to the rest of the expenses which are 
generally included under the cost of living. 

Under the subject of shelter I have also included the designing 
and making of artistic and healthful furnishings. These may be 
designed in the art class and made in either the sewing or em- 
broidery classes. Special rooms in the school building or at 
home may be planned and the girls enabled to work out the 
furnishings for them. If it is not possible to actually furnish a 
room at the school, the girls may make charts which will illustrate 
the way in which furnishing may be done should the opportunity 
come to them. These charts may give the colorings for walls, 
wood-work, draperies, rugs, pillows and other articles of furnish- 
ing, and may be illustrated by means of pictures cut from maga- 
zines or old furniture catalogs. Exhibits of furnishings are also 
helpful and may often be obtained as a loan from some furniture 
or department store and may prove of great value to the whole 
school. 

The repairing of household linen is naturally a domestic art 
subject. Such repairing may be done in the hand-sewing class 
and discussed while considering the care of clothing and house- 
hold materials. Laundering and cleansing of clothing and 
materials should be given in connection with the work of the 
school and may best be presented perhaps in special laundering 
courses, or as a special subject for consideration by domestic art 
teachers if no laundering work is offered in the school. 
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With this mass of subject matter before us and an under- 
standing of the factors involved in selection, how shall we know 
which to choose? It is impossible to present all, especially if the 
subjects of cookery, home nursing and home management are to 
be included in the curriculum of household arts. We are com- 
pelled to face the situation that the selection must hinge on the 
good judgment of the teacher. I feel that there are two kinds of 
domestic art teachers in the secondary schools, those who teach 
sewing technically and those who give the subject a rich thought- 
content. In order to treat the subject in the best way, the 
teacher must use her versatility and ingenuity and see that 
the subjects are developed with interest and the possible 
relationships made to the other subjects of the school. 

The textile field has much thought material to offer—the cost 
of textile materials, economy in buying, choice in selection of 
appropriate and artistic clothing as well as home furnishings. 
The relation of domestic art to the other subjects of the high 
school—art, history, geography, literature, economics, physics 
and others, should be kept constantly in mind. Domestic art 
teachers should feel that the art work is the basis for all their 
plans and if they are not directly responsible for this part of the 
work they should try to interest the art teachers and have the 
connection made as vital as possible. The relation of domestic 
art to such social work as that of the Consumers’ League, the 
Municipal League and other societies, should be kept in mind, and 
through them the interest of the girl enlisted in philanthropic 
work. If the domestic art course is well planned, the teacher 
will aim to develop foresight, responsibility, initiative and 
creativity, as she presents her subjects. Visits to factories, 
museums and shops, will help to give the pupils a new point of 
view and to make the work more truly interesting and vital. 
Plans for making things of value in the home and school, help to 
increase the girl's interest. There may be co-operation with 
school festivities, the making of Christmas gifts and things for 
others. All of these interests help to make the work more truly 
valuable. 

The following course of study which is planned to meet the 
definite conditions given, may be suggestive to those who are 
engaged in planning their school courses. It has been arranged 
as part of the household arts course for asecondary school, and 
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the time allowed is two hundred and forty hours which may be 
covered in two or three years. In planning this course, the 
domestic science part of the work was kept in mind and the 
same amount of time allowed for it, although the two courses 
would naturally overlap under the problems considered as shelter 
and household management. Although time does not permit its 
discussion I trust that it may prove of some value to those of you 
who may be engaged in planning courses of study. 


[Part of Household Arts Course for Secondary School] 


I. Factors governing the selection of this subject matter for a possible 
condition. 
Previous training—Hand sewing given in 6th and 7th grades 
of elementary school. 
Secondary course to count towards college entrance. 
Location of school—(assumed) Suburb of Philadelphia. 
Girls—From homesof best middle class—Some go to college— 
others to be prepared for home duties. 
Time, 240 hrs. To be distributed as seems best in working 
out program of all studies, possibly three hours per week 
for two years. 


I. 


w 


6. 
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COURSE IN DOMESTIC ART 





Pupils supply nearly all materials. 


II. Course of Study. 
A. Clothing. 


Problems. 


a. Underwear (3 pieces) 
b. Shirt waist gown or simple lingerie gown (one 
piece or waist and skirt) 
c. Making of lined gown— 
1. Skirt—drop skirt 
2. Waist. 
d. Millinery. 
1. Fall or Winter Hat 
2. Summer Hat—straw or lingerie. 
e. Embroidery. 
1. Table cover or pillow top 
2. Lingerie Hat or underwear (above men- 
tioned). 


—or— 
Basketry. 
1. Work basket (rattan) 
2. Bowl shaped (design) 
3. Flat tray (design) 
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2. Processes involved in working out above problems. 
Hand sewing (review) 

Machine sewing 

Drafting with use of patterns 

Fitting and hanging of garment 

Designing for decoration and draft of patterns 
Computation of costs. 


me aoee 


3. Thought content to be developed while presenting 
above problems. 
a. Textile study 
Source of materials, properties, manufacture, 
design and workmanship of textiles. 
b. Use and adaptation of bought patterns and rela- 
tion to drafting 
c. Hygiene in relation to wearing apparel 
Sweatshop labor 
d. Study of relative values of hand and machine 
work 
e. Suitability of apparel in relation to use and in- 
come. 

Line and color to be adapted to wearer. Eco- 
nomics of the purchase of materials, prices, 
widths, quality, etc., in relation to use, and 
planning of the wardrobe. How to reduce 
cost with good effect. 

f. Training for accuracy, neatness, foresight and 
responsibility 

Development of social consciousness. 





4. Allied Subjects. 

a. Artin specific design, color, adaptation of line to 
space—relation to human form; 

History of costume as expression of social 
development; appropriateness of clothing and 
beauty. 

Physics (care of machines) 

Commercial Geography 

Industrial History 

Economics (simple form) 

Physiology (hygiene of clothing) 

g. Chemistry (dyeing of materials). 


me? aoe 


5. Related interests. To be developed while teaching 
above problems. 

a. Visits to shops, factories, museums and libraries 

b. Use of books and current magazines as of value in 

above study 
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Work of organizations, as Municipal League, 
Consumers League, Board of Health, Trades 
Unions (Relationof employerand employees) 


d. Sweatshop problems, duties, and customs (im- 


ported gowns, etc.) 


B. Shelter and Household Management. 


: : 1. Problems. 


rh a. Making of charts showing relation of clothing to 
* income: also charts of color schemes for 
oe rooms and furnishings 
: b. Making of furnishings 
a 1. Scarf for table or pillow 
oe 2. Curtains 
I ! 3. Weaving of cover. 
Se c. Keeping of accounts—informal talks on house 
2 management in relation to furnishings and 
i clothing. 
i < d. Laundering of materials (cleansing, dyeing). 
ot 2. Processes involved in working out the above problems. 
2 3 a. Stenciling 
: 4 b. Block printing 
4 i! c. Hand loom weaving 
‘; * Co-operative work 
4¥ d. Exhibits in school of rooms furnished 
a e. Trial of method of keeping personal accounts 
oll f. Cleansing and dyeing of old materials. 
3. ThoughtContent to bedeveloped while presenting above 
f problems. 
, a. Artistic and beautiful furnishings of home; 
ee spirit of home making; ethical and social 
: side; kind of home in relation to income. 
b. Management in relation to repairs of clothing, 
a 2 linen, rugs, etc. Care of clothing and house 
“et furnishing. Laundering of materials. 
c. Keeping accounts. Clothing and furnishings, 
their relation to income. 
d. Economy of time in relation to making and use 
¢ of home things. 
e. Business management. Simple business rules 


7" 


Cc. 





b. 


and law for women. 


4. Allied Subjects. 
Art. 
Study of design materials, color in relation to 
rooms 
Household sanitation— 
In relation to furnishings 
Chemistry— 
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Color; cleansing of wood and materials; dye- 
ing; laundering 
d. Economics (very simple) 
Law of supply and demand 
Money—fall of price. 


5. Related Interests. 
(Same as above subject (1) Clothing.) 





University of At the University of Nebraska there was dedicated on 
Nebraska January 20th, a college building to be used for practi- 

cal instruction in Home Economics. The building is 
located on the University Farm about two miles from the Campus. The 
structure is three stories high and has dormitory space for some sixty or 
eighty students, a good textile room, two protein kitchens and a protein 
dining room accommodating one hundred and fifty persons. The school 
girls of High School grade live in the building and carry on their work 
there. The women students of the University have their cooking, sewing 
and protein work in the new building. 





Conference in The Pacific Conference on Home Economics held a 
California meeting Monday afternoon, December 2Ist, 1908, at 
Los Angeles, California. 

Dr. Sherwin Gibbons read an interesting paper on dietetics in which he 
depicted the unsightly and unsanitary conditions existing in the Russian 
quarters. He enjoined all domestic science workers to try to raise the 
standard of living among the poorer classes. After the paper, a round- 
table was held and the ways and means for handling these problems were 
discussed. 

The next feature was a very interesting and thoughtful talk on “Our 
Play-ground Work in Los Angeles,”’ by Miss Best. She spoke of the three 
spheres of life, the physical, mental and moral, and how the play-ground 
work touched each. She gave a brief history of the work since its origin 
in Boston in 1886; Chicago now leads in the work and it has so grown that 
it has become recognized as an essential in all large cities. In New York 
the Board of Education has charge, but in most cities it is under the direc- 
tion of the City Council. 

The results of playground work are three-fold: First, it corrects 
physical defects; second, it brings about a co-ordination of the mental 
and physical; third, it raises moral standards, and prepares the child for 
good citizenshi; 

Following this, Miss Flagg spoke briefly of our Home Economics organi- 
zation and its objects. 

The time and place for the next meeting was left to the Executive Com- 
mittee. All interested in the work were invited to join the Conference, 
after which the meeting was adjourned —Mae McKinley, Secretary. 



















































THE TRAINING OF DIETITIANS FOR HOSPITALS.' 


FLorENcE R. CorBeEtTT, 
Department of Public Charities, New York City. 


Important as is the question of what the institution demands 
of the trained head of the Dietary Department, (previously con- 
sidered), at the present time it is of even greater importance that 
we inquire how this demand is to be met and the need supplied. 


So far the institutions have turned to the domestic science 
schools for aid and have employed the graduates from these 
schools as heads of the Dietary Departments. But although for 
a considerable period of years the managers of institutions have 
sought the domestic science school graduates for such positions, 
it is only recently that a very serious effort has been made on the 
part of the domestic science schools to inquire deeply into the 
actual needs of the institution and to attempt to extend their 
teaching seriously along this line.’ 


There has been the prevalent opinion that the requirements in 
the trained head of the Dietary Department of the institution 
were less than those for a teacher of domestic science, and con- 
sequently the tendency has been to offer short courses to prepare 
women for institutional work and to impress the normal student 
with the idea that institutional work was rather undesirable and 
comparatively ignoble. Examining the standards in the courses 
of study for women preparing for institutional work and for 
women preparing for teachers of domestic science, as set forth in 
the catalogue of one school which stands at the head in this line of 
work, we find that the applicant for the course in institutional 
training is not required to take an entrance examination and the 
nature of the preparation required in the applicant is such as 
could be provided in a grammar school education. On the other 
hand the applicant for training as a teacher must havec .- 
pleted a four year course in high school and a definite amount of 
work in science,mathematics and have had experience in practical 
work in domestic science; applicants so prepared must also pass 





*This is an abstract from a paper presented, by invitation, by Miss 
Corbett before the American Society of Superintendents of Training 
Schools for Nurses, at Cincinnati, in April, 1908. 
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an entrance examination in English literature, general history, 
current events and must submit note books which record the 
mental operations that accompany individual laboratory work in 
science, or letters from their instructors in science and mathe- 
matics or from the principal of the school attended and an official 
copy of their school record in these subjects. In contrasting the 
courses of study provided for the two lines of preparation men- 
tioned, we find that psychology, history of education, science of 
education, practice-teaching, construction, design, the physics of 
heat, are given the pupil preparing to be a teacher and are 
omitted from the course for the women preparing for institutional 
work, and it is presumable that the following subjects which are 
taught in both courses are given more thoroughly and at greater 
length in the course for teachers: cookery, chemistry, dietetics, 
bacteriology and physiology. Other subjects which are given 
place in both courses are physical training, hygiene, sanitation, 
laundry work, household economics, marketing and accounts. 
One cannot but conclude that the fact that the school of domestic 
science gives institutional work a less extensive and less intensive 
course of preparation than it gives teaching (as evidenced in giving 
it a one year course instead of a two year course) must have its 
effect upon the attitude which the student preparing for institu- 
tional work will bring to the institution. She is not impressed 
with the extent and the depth of the problems which she will 
have to face, any more than she is prepared to meet them. I do 
not say that such a one could not become a successful head of a 
Dietary Department of a large institution, for if she has native 
ability and has a foundation education in advance of the require- 
ments of the one year course, she may with experience in institu- 
tional work develop all the qualities required. But in this case 
credit should be given to the individual rather than to the one 
year course of training. Again one cannot but contrast the 
probable development of the individual in the one year course and 
in the two year course, assuming that their preparations for the 
work were equal at the time of entrance on the courses of study. 
At the end of one year the student in the one year course must 
feel that special knowledge is very easily gained and will have 
acquired an unjustifiable confidence in her own ability which 
may result in great discouragement at the end of a year or two of 
institutional work when she finds that her estimate of herself and 
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her ability has not stood the test of the practical work. On the 
other hand at the end of the two year course the pupil is more apt 
to feel that special knowledge is not easily gained, that there is 
always more to learn, that the institution may possibly teach her 
something which she has not learned in school, and that she can- 
not go to any situation in life with a note-book containing 
absolute formulae for meeting all conditions that may arise. 
The two year graduate will find in the institution more points of 
relation between her own department and other departments 
than will the one year graduate, and by reason of her more 
mature mentality she will turn these relations to account not only 
for the good of her own department but for the good of the entire 
institution. Not to dwell upon this particular phase of the mat- 
ter too long, although I consider it most important, I would sim- 
ply call to your attention the fact that in many respects the hos- 
pital or similar institution is somewhat of a settlement, a little 
social body having a world of its own, and that the individual 
who takes up her residence there in a position of authority exer- 
cises an influence which she can have no means of estimating 
correctly previous to institutional experience, and which when 
once in the institution she will appreciate only so far as the 
breadth of her education and development of herself mentally 
will permit. She is useful to the institution and through the 
institution to a considerable portion of humanity, just to the 
extent to which she is prepared for this work; a grammar school 
graduate will have a limited field of usefulness in the institution; 
a high school graduate will have a less limited field of usefulness, 
and the college graduate may have a practically unlimited field 
of usefulness. 

It should be brought to the attention of educators in charge of 
this work of preparing women for institutional positions, that the 
opportunity for teaching in institutional work is considerable, 
for as a rule the dietitian is required to teach classes of nurses 
(where a limited course in invalid cookery may meet the require- 
ments but at the same time falls far short of all that might be 
given by a better prepared woman in the same line of work). 
She is also in a position to play a considerable part in moulding 
the opinions and forming the standards in regard to food and its 
service, of thousands of people who come to the institution in the 
course of a year. Even the hospital which has but roo beds will 
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receive in its wards during the course of the year many times that 
number of people, who will remain for a greater or less length of 
time, the majority of them to return to their own homes later. 

If the quality of the food by reason of its correct preparation 
and careful service were such as to impress these people favorably 
and cause them to observe and inquire into the methods and the 
cost of its preparation, who can estimate the influence that would 
be brought into the homes to which these people would go after 
their hospital residence? And who can say that the extent and 
the value of such influence would be one whit less than that of the 
teacher of domestic science in the school room? Why should 
hospitals not be looked upon as a certain sort of social settle- 
ment, in which influences of this sort must be estimated and pro- 
vided for? How many of us can speak with conviction of 
hospitals where the preparation and service of the food would 
furnish a proper standard in these matters for the people in the 
institution who must partake of the food, and which would have 
the effect of raising the standards in the homes of these people 
when they leave the hospital? I am afraid that hospitals in 
general are not considered to establish standards in these matters 
and that hospital conditions prevalent at this time do not 
encourage the idea, yet what better opportunity could possibly 
present itself? 

The extent to which this plan could be developed, of making 
the hospital food service the pattern for the community, must 
always be limited absolutely by the qualifications of the trained 
head of the Dietary Department. The education, personality, 
technical skill, experience and mental attitude toward the work, 
which will be found in the person mentioned, will measure the 
possibilities of the dietary work of the hospital. There is no 
subject taught to the domestic science student who is preparing 
as a teacher, which will not serve also as valuable preparation for 
the woman who is to take up institutional work. This fact is 
given recognition in the catalogue of the domestic science school 
above referred to, when it announces that the course for teachers 
will also prepare graduates ‘“‘to be Dietitians, Supervising 
Institutional Housekeepers and Caterers.’’ But no stress is laid 
on the necessity for the breadth of training for the more responsi- 
ble positions and for this the hospital managements may be partly 
to blame in not having fully appreciated the opportunities. 
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In my first institutional experience in the Department of 
Public Charities, there developed the need for assistants. Of 
cours: I desired domestic science graduates. Two problems 
then arose and were handled as follows: 

First, any assistant to be valuable to the head of the Depart- 
ment must be capable of relieving the head absolutely of the 
detail work in some definite section of the Dietary Department. 
But no domestic science graduate cares to remain all day for an 
indefinite number of days supervising the work of one dining room 
or one kitchen. She wishes more variety, a greater range of 
opportunity. At the same time in a large institution with the 
Dietary Department in process of organization, some one must 
be in close touch with all branches of the Dietary Department 
at all hours of the day; and an assistant on the move from one 
point to another was not of such value to the institution as one 
stationary at each point. The dilemma here consisted of a 
trained individual unwilling to remain stationary in one branch 
of the department, and a management that could not pay enough 
to make her willing to endure the monotony of such a limited 
field. 

The second problem was that of the partial unpreparedness 
of the graduate in her lack of knowledge of institutional methods 
and etiquette. She would have to be taught if she was to be 
given responsibility. Why should we pay her a salary for the 
privilege of teaching her? The solution of the two problems 
was the evolution of the “‘pupil dietitian’’ whose relation to the 
institution is analogous to that of the interne physician. She is 
there to learn how she may apply her knowledge most effectively, 
and to learn those things which the schools do not teach, and 
those which the schools cannot teach. The management allows 
$10 per month for three months while she continues in this rela- 
tion to the institution, an apprentice dietitian, and gives her a 
certificate of the work she has done. After three months of such 
experience, the pupil is able to decide if she wishes to follow 
institutional work, and the management can estimate the pupil's 
ability and adaptability to institutional work. From these 
candidates, with experience in hospitals, appointments are made 
to permanent positions, in preference to inexperienced can- 
didates. This plan has been followed for five years, and ex- 
perience points to but one modification of the scheme—that of 
lengthening the term from three months to at least six months, 
possibly to a year. 














THE NEED OF TRAINED DIETITIANS IN INSTITUTIONS 
FOR THE TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


HersBert Maxon Kine, M.D., Physician in Chief, Loomis Sanitorium, 
Liberty, Sullivan County, New York. 

In the institutional care of the tuberculous invalid the most 
difficult problem which presents itself, whether from the point of 
view of therapeutic efficiency or from that of economy, is the one 
of diet. Underfeeding on the one hand and indiscriminate stuffing 
on the other are alike fatal to success in treatment, while a badly 
constructed dietary is usually mischievous and always costly. To 
maintain the highest degree of efficiency in an institution of this 
character, the dietary must, of necessity, be under the supervision 
and control of some one competent and skilled in practical 
dietetics. The ordinary cooks and caterers usually available are 
no more competent to manage the cuisine of a Sanatorium than 
would be the practical but untrained nurse to officiate at a major 
surgical operation. With accumulating experiences it is becom- 
ing more and more evident that an educated and specially trained 
dietitian must be included in the professional staff of a tuber- 
culosis sanatorium. 


Nevertheless, in this country at least, the dietary in most such 
institutions is still left largely in the hands of ordinary cooks and 
even less skilled caterers under the somewhat vague and indirect 
guidance, to be sure, of the physician in charge whose other duties 
render a painstaking and scientific direction of the cuisine well 
nigh impossible. The available funds of the institution com- 
bined with the taste and capacity of the patient practically 
determine his diet. It is not because institutional physicians 
have failed to recognize the need of a more systematic and scien- 
tific plan that sucha condition exists, but because of the extreme 
difficulty of finding suitably trained educated dietitians to under- 
take the work. This special and, from the present view point, all 
important field has apparently been neglected—at least it does 
not seem to have been developed—notwithstanding the far 
reaching and most attractive possibilities which it offers. Itisa 
comparatively simple matter to secure the services of capable 
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medical assistants and splendidly trained nurses, but quite 
another story to find trained dietitians for sanatorium work. 

As an illustration of what can be accomplished by the intro- 
duction of scientific dietetics in the sanatorium, a recent ex- 
perience in one of the divisions of the Loomis Sanitorium is in- 
teresting and certainly instructive. The Annex is the semi- 
charitable division of this institution, with a capacity of forty 
patients, equally divided as to sex. Only ambulant and presum- 
ably curable cases are admitted and the patients are almost 
exclusively from the working classes. Under my direction the 
administration of this branch of the Sanatorium is in the hands 
of a Medical Assistant and a Superintendent. Under the old 
regime the arrangement of the menus was left largely to a rather 
superior cook, subject to the approval of my Medical Assistant. 
The catering was done by the Superintendent. The three meals 
daily were supplemented in such cases as failed to show weight 
gains by extra diets of milk and eggs, taken between meals. At 
intervals rough estimates of the chemical constituency of the 
food were made. The average consumption per pati. at per diem 
was approximately: 


EE ancy Me Ak whta Wteres) ee ERED DS mee Keen 156 grammes 
Dae kh sos Ose palbie's DA CRA UA Uo Gi hsb Oa eae 215 grammes 
IE cal dp tuna wacatn aik $e oa/Ome SAS heme ae aes 323 grammes 
I in ond Ortdic kD Adda seb mk ia ane lee le 3960 


This dietary is by no means ideal. The excess of protein and 
fats is at once conspicuous. The bulk of these constituents was 
made up as might be expected from milk, eggs and meat, chiefly 
from the first two. Patients were not restricted as to the choice 
or amount of the fare provided and as a result individual excesses 
in certain constituents were common. The cost of this dietary in 
1905 Was approximately 35 cents per patient per diem, but during 
the two years following the increasing price of all food stuffs 
brought the cost up to from 38 cents in the summer to 42 cents in 
winter. From the point of view of therapeutic efficiency, more- 
over, this dietary was faulty, for while weight gains were satis- 
factory, digestive disturbances were common, as might be ex- 
pected, from a diet so constructed. 

Under the new regime the catering and arrangement of the 
menus are entirely in the hands of a trained dietitian (at present 
Miss Charlotte Strickland, a graduate of the Boston School of 
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Domestic Science). The combustion value in calories and the 
chemical constituency as to proteins, fats and carbohydrates are 
from time to time according to varying needs prescribed by my 
assistants or myself. In the dining room there are three distinct 
“‘messes’’—the newcomers and ‘“‘small eaters’’ at the Doctor's 
table, the ‘“‘normals’’ at a table by themselves and the “working 
corps’’ composed of convalescents on hard manual labor at the 
nurse’s table. 

The exact consumption of each food constituent is measured 
for each table and for each meal and at the close of each day is 
carefully tabulated. Individual excesses and deficiencies are 
guarded against. The food is weighed and measured before it 
goes to the patient and the residue is again weighed upon its 
return to the pantry; the diet is constantly under perfect control. 

The chief cost of a dietary is its protein constituent. As a 
rule the ease with which a protein can be prepared for the table i 
is, roughly speaking, a measure of its cost. This is particularly 
true of such commodities as meat. A tender porter-house steak, 
for instance, needs little time or skill in preparation for the table, 
while a scrag end of beef requires most careful cooking by one who i 
understands the art to make it equally attractive, yet a penny- 
worth of the protein of the latter is several times that of the 
former in nutritive value, and when properly prepared and 
garnished is almost equally attractive. : 

When eggs are more than twenty-five cents the dozen (and 
fresh eggs are often from thirty-five to forty-five cents) they are a 
very extravagant form of protein, though their preparation for 
food is practically nil. 

It is the recognition of such points which gives the trained 
dietitian every advantage economically over the ignorant cook 
or uneducated caterer. 

During the month of December just past almost all food stuffs 
reached higher prices, I think,than ever before in our experience, 
yet under the new regime at our Annex the cost of the dietary 
(raw material) was only twenty-eight cents per person per day, 
and in nutritive value averaged as follows: | 








Table I Table II Table III i 
TS iis ci dates 129 grammes 132 grammes 139 grammes f 
at sihiadad caine 112 is 116 - 120 2s 
Carbohydrates ..... 389 . 400 . 431 a 


Ss 5 sth cha e be s+ 3260 3453 
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This diet is fairly representative of that which we have em- 
ployed during the colder months of the year. Compare it with 
the diet of the old regime and the superiority of its construction is 
at once apparent. With this dietary at this season digestive dis- 
turbances are practically unknown, while weight gains are most 
satisfactory. 

In view of our experience it seems to me no further argument 
is needed to show that the trained dietitian should become an 
integral factor in the staff of the sanatorium. 

This field of dietetics seems to be especially within the sphere 
of woman; to offer to the capable a broader scope than any one 
may have hitherto realized, and as the demand certainly exists 
we may reasonably expect the supply to be forthcoming. 





The meetings of the American Economics Association, the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, the American Association for Labor Legislation 
and the American Statistical Association, were held at Atlantic City 
December 28th-30th, and the programs included several sessions related 
to home economics. Especially was this true of the Sociological Society 
which devoted its entire program to the topic ‘““‘The Family in Modern 
Society."" Among the papers presentcd, which will doubtless be published 


later in the proceedings of the Society, were the following: 

“‘How do Home Conditions React on the Family?’’—Mrs. C. P. S. Gil- 
man, New York City; ““The Effect on Woman of Economic Dependence,”’ 
Charles Zueblin; ‘“‘The Relation of the Family to Social Change,’ William 
G. Sumner, Yale University; “Social Diseases and the Family,”’ Dr. 
Prince A. Morrow, New York City; “‘Are Modern Industry and City Life 
Unfavorable to the Family?,"’ Edward T. Devine, Columbia University, 
and Charles R. Henderson, University of Chicago; ‘‘The Family in a 
Typical Mill Town,”’ Miss Margaret Byington; “Influence of Income on 
Standards of Life,"’ R. C. Chapin, Beloit College; ‘‘Rural Life and the 
Family,’ Kenyon L. Butterfield, President of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College; ‘‘What is the Effect of the Higher Education of Women 
upon the Family and the Race?,’’ David Collin Wells, Dartmouth College; 
‘“‘How does the Access of Women to Industrial Occupations React Upon 
the Family?’’ Ulysses G. Weatherly, Indiana University; ‘‘The Self- 
Supporting Woman and the Family,” Mrs. Lydia K. Commander, New 
York Cit ; “The Statistics of Marriage and Divorce,” Joseph Adna Hill, 
United States Census Bureau; “Has the Freer Granting of Divorce 
Proved an Evil?’’ George Elliot Howard, University of Nebraska; ‘“‘How 
Far Should the Members of the Family be Individualized?,’’ James E. 
Hagerty, University of Ohio; and ‘“‘How Far Should Family Property be 
Conserved and Encouraged?,’’ George K. Holmes, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 














THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF THE VISITING DIETITIAN. 
WINIFRED STUART GIBBS, 
New York City. 

Is it not worth the city’s while to teach economic housekeeping, 
so that the families which make up the municipal fabric may con- 
tribute clean, healthy citizens to the country’s upbuilding? 
In New York City a philanthropic organization is trying to 
answer this question. It is sending a visiting dietitian into the 
tenement homes, and asks her to face conditions squarely in each 
home, to formulate a course of instruction that shall be prevent- 
tive of further bad conditions if possible, and remedial of present 
ones if necessary. 

Some of the problems which confront the worker are: rous- 
ing the house-mother from the apathy into which her narrow life 
has plunged her; convincing her that to know where she stands, 
in terms of actual money sums at her command, is the first step 
towards bettering her family’s condition; planning the instruc- 
tion so that she can follow the path which leads to the largest 
share of health and consequent efficiency; overcoming dietetic 
prejudices and giving her a knowledge of proper feeding to 
replace the broken down prejudices. 

In the report of a recently formed committee, one of whose 
purpose was to make studies in standards of living, a certain group 
of families is frankly excluded from consideration; that is the 
group whose income is so low that a proper standard cannot 
possibly be maintained, the group whose members must depend 
partially on outside help. This group, and the one next above it, 
the division on the ragged edge of independence, constitute the 
field of the visiting dietitian. What may she accomplish? 

To begin with group one, where charitable aid is customarily 
necessary, the busy district visitor supplies the family with food 
but she cannot, in the stress of her work, wait to see if the best 
possible use is made of it. Here the visiting dietitian steps in, 
helps the mother to plan her meals, so that the week’s supplies 
are made to yield the maximum of strengthening food, teaches 
her how to cook each article and gives her a general idea of its use 
in the body. Rightly used, this knowledge may mean an actual 
saving in the amount the visitor finds it necessary to grant the 
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family for food. Many individuals in this group, however, are 
so far fallen from the normal physical condition that the ordinary 
methods will not suffice. Hence, in picked cases, the association 
is allowing the dietitian to furnish an adequate diet, giving in- 
struction in its preparation. These experiments which have 
been begun recently, promise successful results. In each case 
the main stay of the family is being pushed on to a condition of 
fitness for work. 

In the next group the task is one of support, to prevent the 
family from falling to the group below, and, at the same time, 
one of construction so that it may be carried over the ragged edge 
of independence and firmly established in self-maintenance. 
Even superficial thought will readily show how this may work 
out from properly directed instruction. To consider first the 
supporting process. It is the work of the dietitian to ascertain 
whether the health of the family is normal, and if it is not to give 
such instruction in feeding as to make it so. She cuts off the tea 
and coffee from the children and reduces nervous symptoms 
directly traceable to their use. If there is a nursing mother, she 
is instructed in the diet calculated to provide the baby with 
plenty of milk. The diet of the young children and of the school 
children is prescribed. If there is a case of illness in the family, 
a special dietary is planned after a physician has diagnosed the 
case. All this is with a view to keeping the family from falling 
below its present standard. 

The dietitian’s next care is to instruct the housekeeper so that 
she will go on toa higher standard. She instructs her in prices of 
food stuffs, in marketing, in care of food, in its function and in its 
preparation, and she plans with the home keeper a dietary which 
can actually be purchased and one which she knows to be suited 
to the family’s needs. Any protests to the effect that the plans 
are beyond the family purse are met in the following manner: 
the instructor buys and cooks the various articles that make up 
the dietary, she uses the utensils at hand and the family partakes 
of the results of this very practical “dietary study” and at this 
point the woman is usually convinced, and, let us hope, adopts 
the new ideas. 

If the gain in health and increased working-power which may 
logically be expected do actually follow, might not increasing the 
number of dietitians put this work definitely among those forces 
which make for civic and national betterment? 

















EDITORIALS. 


The Dietitian’s | We publish in this issue three articles bearing 
Opportunity on the work of the professional dietitian. 

Each of these articles, in one way or another, 
emphasizes the opportunity for useful service which is open to the 
professional dietitian. In the callfor teachers of domestic science 
and other branches of home economics, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that there is an urgent call for trained directors of the 
commissary departments in hospitals,college dormitories and other 
institutions, for visiting experts who can go into needy quarters 
of our cities and instruct individual families; and in general for 
the person who can furnish a balanced and practical judgment 
based upon specialized knowledge of food and nutrition in its 
application to the family and institutional dietary. If we mis- 
take not, the professional dietitian has one of the most useful and 
promising fields open to workers in home economics, and stu- 
dents who are considering the choice of a specialized line of work 
may well take into account the opportunities for service in this 
particular field. 


Teachers and other professional workers in 
home economics are urged to form local 
organizations affiliated with the American 
Home Economics Association. The essential requirement is a 
group whose aims coincide with those of the American Associa- 
tion. All members of local societies are urged to join the Ameri- 
can Association; membership in the American Association is by 
individuals and not by societies, and persons so joining receive 
the JouRNAL oF Home Economics as a privilege of membership. 
Any local home economics association which includes ten per- 
sons with paid up membership in the American Association, is 
entitled to elect a member to the council of the American Home 
Economics Association. The local societies which are already 
seeking affiliation include the Association of Domestic Science 
Teachers of New York City, the Home Economics Association of 
Greater New York, the Pacific Coast Conference on Home 
Economics, and organizations which are being planned in Boston, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, and Lewis Institute. 


Local Organiza- 
tions. 
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The suggestion was made at the Washington 
Denver Meeting. meeting that the American Home Economics 

Association should hold a meeting in connec- 
tion with the National Education Association at Denver in July, 
endeavoring to bring together the workers of the far west, and 
also of the east who could attend, in a program dealing largely 
with educational questions. This meeting would not be part of 
the National Education Association program, but would occur 
during the week of the National Association meeting, and through 
the courtesy of that organization. The arrangement of the 
Denver meetings will doubtless soon be taken up by the execu- 
tive committee of the Association, and suggestions will be 
cordially welcomed by the officers of the Association. 

The responsibility of the consumer for the 
Control of Market. grade of goods offered in the market is sug- 

gested in this query: ‘‘Are the schools of 
domestic science and the women’s clubs always going to accept 
meekly the articles that manufacturers choose to place before 
them in the shops? By co-operation it should be possible in a 
few years to drive out of the stores ornate cook-stoves, tin and 
glass utensils with rough edges that cut the hands while using and 
washing, saucepans made for left-handed persons, and pitchers 
that cannot be washed inside, and many other appliances that 
hinder the routine tasks of the household or make their per- 
formance unpleasant.”’ 

The convention at Washington took action 
The Davis Bill. approving the general provisions of the ‘‘Davis 

Bill’ which proposes Federal aid for vocational 
education. Since the Convention adjourned the bill has been 
further revised, and it is believed improved. While a tion on the 
bill can scarcely be expected in the remaining days of Congress, 
the members of the Association will do well to inform themselves 
regarding its provisions and take such active steps as they can 
in its support. 





The JourNAL has been requested to print articles on school 
lunch rooms, and also reports of what various women's clubs 
have done this year in home economics. 

Copies of the photograph, which appears as a frontispiece, 
may be secured at seventy-five cents. 




















ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL FOR DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 


Successful teaching in domestic science depends to a consider- 
able degree upon the use of suitable illustrative material. Especi- 
ally is this true in the teaching of foods, and nowhere more than in 
the discussion of marketing. A partial list of suggestions is 
made herewith, in the hope that other suggestions may be 
contributed. 

There are at present quite a number of meat charts and illustra- 
tions of cuts of meat available for the domestic science teacher. 
Several of these have been published by different schools of 
domestic science and can be purchased from them. The individ- 
ual teacher can often make her own charts on brown paper or on 
cloth, coloring them as desired with water colors. Some of the 
government bulletins contain well-drawn illustrations of cuts of 
meat which could be reproduced in this way. A drawing instru- 
ment called the pantagraph, which reproduces a drawing on a 
larger scale, might well be included in the equipment of domestic 
science teachers; it would be found useful for the enlarged re- 
production of illustrations. Another way to utilize the illustra- 
tions found in the government bulletins, is to make blue-print 
reproductions of them which can be distributed to the individual 
members of the classes. Some of the following bulletins will be 
found especially useful with regard to illustrations for copying: 
Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 34, Meats—Composition and Cooking; 
Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 183, Meat on Farm—Butchering and Cut- 
ting; Bulletin No. 28, revised, Chemical Composition of American 
Food Materials. 

Among the larger charts which are available for domestic 
science instruction, mention should first be made of those pro- 
duced by the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, New York, illustrating 
beef, veal, mutton and pork, and which cost ten dollars. The 
Domestic Science Department of Teachers College, Columbia 
University has also issued certain plates which are reproduced 
and which can be obtained either on paper or cloth. They 
represent the hind-quarter of beef, and the whole animal. The 
prices for these prints which are 2x3 ft. in size are as follows: 

Blue-print, on paper, $.75; blue-print, on cloth, $1.00; black- 
print, on paper, $1.25; black-print, on cloth, $1.50; for mount- 
ing and painting, $.75 extra. 
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Teachers College also issues a small blue-print giving five 
pictures of various cuts of meat for twenty-five cents, also a set 
of six black-and-white photographs of cuts of beef ‘New York 
cuts,"’ each 4x9 inches, at seventy-five cents for the set. Two 
charts giving small cuts of beef and mutton, made in Brussels, 
Belgium, can be obtained from Whitcomb and Barrows, Hunt- 
ington Chambers, Boston, Mass., at $1.00 each. 

Under the head of illustrative material for domestic science one 
should mention photographs and lantern-slides, illustrating foods 
and their manufacture and production, public markets and other 
related topics. Various firms furnish such slides and photographs. 
A set of twenty-one slides on the Respiration Calorimeter, 
reproduced from a Carnegie Institution publication, can be 
secured from the Educational Museum of Teachers College for 
$8.40. 

Readers who have found other illustrative material of use are 
asked to send information regarding it to the JOURNAL. 





Housekeepers of The Housekeepers’ Alliance of Washington, D. C., is 
Washington investigating the subject of domestic service this win- 
ter. According to a statement recently adopted by 
the Club, present unsatisfactory conditions in household service are due in 
part to the following causes: 1, Inadequate training and lack of proper 
relations between employer and employee; 2, Lack of a reference system; 
3, Lack of proper recognition of long terms of service; 4, Unsanitary 
lodgings with attendant harmful influence upon health, morals and effi- 
ciency for those who must lodge away from the home of the employer. 

As remedies, the Alliance suggests better knowledge of conditions of 
work among employers, a training-school for employees, the adoption of a 
“reference system’’ whereby all members of the Alliance shall keep a 
definite record of their employees, an Honor Roll for efficient employees 
who have been in service for long terms, and efforts to improve housing 
conditions of the working class. The Alliance has also gone on record as 
recommending the wearing of washable garments rather than woolen, in 
the performance of household work. 

The Club has had a number of meetings on this general topic, a typical 
meeting being the recent one addressed by Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel, of 
Baltimore, on the ‘German Reference System for Household Employees.” 

The Alliance has taken up the work of a committee of women who had 
already equipped a kitchen for the training of domestics and 
plans to open a sanitary laundry immediately. Under the leadership of 
Miss Emma S. Jacobs, Director of Domestic Science in the Public Schools, 
a class has been formed which meets bi-monthly for the study of House- 
hold Economics. 





























DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS. 


The JourNAL is glad to print the following communication 
from the Director of Domestic Science in the New York City 
Schools. Similar statements from other cities would be of 
interest. 


To the Editor JouRNAL or Home Economics. 

I received so many inquiries regarding the extension of Domes- 
tic Science in the public schools of New York City during our 
visit to Washington for the purpose of organizing the American 
Home Economics Association that I felt that I could best fulfil, 
through the JOURNAL, my promises to send such information to 
those who inquired. 


In 1888, when Domestic Science was introduced experiment- 
ally into the schools of New York City, it was taught in only one 
borough—Manhattan, and only in nine elementary schools. 
During the eight years from 1888 to 1896, only two schools were 
added, making a total in 1896, when the Director was appointed, 
of 11 schools. Today, twelve years after the appointment of the 
Director, the subject is taught in all the boroughs and in 174 
elementary schools as follows: Manhattan, 64; Bronx, 20; 
Brooklyn, 46; Queens, 32; Richmond, 12. In addition to this 
extension in elementary schools the work has been further ex- 
tended to the following high schools: Washington Irving High 
School, 12th St., Manhattan and its three annexes—13th St., 
82d St., and Grand St.; the Manual Training High School, 
Brooklyn; Eastern District High School, Brooklyn; Bryant 
High School, Brooklyn; Training School, Brooklyn. In addition, 
it is most gratifying to be able to report that the Committee on 
High Schools of the Board of Education has this year granted 
the application of the director for the further extension of 
Domestic Science into all high schools. Besides the day schools 
we have in New York 35 evening elementary and 5 evening high 
schools, and 27 vacation schools. 


This remarkable growth of domestic science in the New York 
public schools is due, of course, to its increase in popularity with 
the Board of Education and with the public, but to gain this 
popularity has always required patient, persistent effort on the 
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part of the Director, and ability, devotion, self-sacrifice and 
enthusiasm on the part of the teacher, crowned by absolute unity 
between them. It has won approval on its merit as a moral 
factor in education. Even to the officials in immediate charge of 
the courses of study, an appeal upon a scientific basis seldom 
succeeds. One man was heard to say, “Well, if you have not 
teachers who can teach a class to make and bake bread in eighty 
minutes you had better get a new set.” That it finds favor upon 
a moral basis is shown in many ways. So eminent an authority 
as Sir Lauder Brunton of London, England, in his lectures to the 
London physicians, said, in a quotation often used by the Direc- 
tor in appealing for an extension of Domestic Science: 

“Some may think that, in speaking of cookery as a moral agent | am 
greatly exaggerating its power,and they may regard it as idle folly if I go 
still further and say that cookery is not only a powerful moral agent in 
regard to individuals, but may be of great services in regenerating a nation. 
Yet, in saying this, I believe I am speaking quite within bounds, and I 
believe that schools of cookery for the wives of working men in this coun- 
try will do more to abolish drinking habits than any number of tee-total 
associations. I do not at all mean to say that the vigorous efforts of tee- 
total societies—Good Templars, Blue Ribbon Army and others—have 
been altogether a failure, but I do not think that their plan will ever be 
crowned with complete success, and I believe there is a better way of 
obtaining their object.” 

The replies called forth by a little pamphlet entitled ‘“‘The Mis- 
sion of the Ideal Woman,”’ issued by the Director, demonstrates 
the public attitude towards Domestic Science. This pamphlet 
gives one of the Director's favorite definitions of Domestic Science 
—Motherhood. One Commissioner of the Board of Education 
writes: 

‘Domestic Economy has been to me a subject of great interest in con- 
nection with the education of our girls. My own convictions are so strong 
that I would put it as the culminating course in every woman's education. 
The effect of this branch of education would be the greatest force in over- 
coming idleness, thriftlessness and vice, that we could introduce into our 
curriculum.” 


Still another member of the Board of Education writes: 

“Could all mothers be like Rollo’s (The Ideal Woman) we should need 
no truant schools, no defective classes, and no part-time classes. It is 
much more difficult, however, to make old mothers over than to form new 
mothers in the right way from our younger generation, and that work 
must be slowly and patiently accomplished through your department 
mostly.” 
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Some Domestic Science teachers become discouraged because 
school officials do not seem to appreciate the value of the scientific 
side of the work in our schools. But to me, that seems immaterial 
so long as they place the teaching in the hands of experts, and 
permit them to impart a knowledge of the theory as well as the 
practice of housekeeping. For instance what does it matter 
whether the Board with the power to adopt courses of study 
thinks that bread can be made and baked in twenty minutes so 
long as it permits us to give the following lessons which appear in 
our New York course of study: 


“Bread. Study of Yeast; effects of mixing, kneading, rising. Relation 
of Yeast Bread to Quick Bread. Comparative Study of Flours; digesti- 
bility and food value of yeast breads and quick breads; baking powder; 
generation of gas by acids and carbonate alkalies; resulting salts; adul- 
teration. 


Here, as in every branch of the course—cooking, housekeeping, 
laundry and nursing lessons, we have ample opportunity for the 
teaching of bacteriology, physiology, chemistry and physics, and 
their resultant effects on economy and health to the household, 
and we know that the next generation of housekeepers will have 
a better appreciation of the science of home-making; that we are 
qualifying the future mothers for this intelligent appreciation, 
and that school boards are in duty bound to so equip their stu- 
dents for the work in life. I will conclude with an excerpt from 
a report to the Board of Superintendents dated November gth, 
1908: 


“The Domestic Science course in the elementary schools is the training 
course for the mothers of the future. Every New Yorker knows that 
Training Schools are provided by the Board of Education where high 
school graduates who wish to become school teachers, receive two years 
special training for that profession. But very few of our citizens, even 
the parents of public school children, know that a special training for 
teachers in the larger and much more important school, the home, is given 
to the classes of the last two years of the elementary schools. A large 
majority of these pupils who are prepared for teaching in the greater 
school, never go to the high school nor the training school and more is the 
pity. Most of them become teachers in the great school of the home— 
trainers in their turn of the next generation of children who will fill our 
schools. Not alone are they trainers, as are other teachers, but the very 
authors of the beings whom we receive into our schools, and who are but 
the reproductions of the home teachers we have graduated. For these 
home teachers trained in our elementary schools are the first to marry. 
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They enter into the duties of their profession much earlier and in much 
greater numbers than those other teachers whose work is confined to the 
class room, and their duties and responsibilities are far greater in the mak- 
ing of good citizens. They become the first teachers of the nation—the 
mothers. 

“All the other teachers are but assistants to the head teacher, the 
mother. She has the exclusive care of the child’s education for the first 
five years of its life before it reaches the school teacher—years in which the 
whole health, physical, mental and moral, is in large measure made or 
unmade for the future. After the fifth year she still holds the controling 
influence over the child’s life. Surely she should be well equipped for 
such important work.”’ 

Jan. 29, 1907. Mary E. WILLIAMs, 

Director of Domestic Science, New York Public Schools, and of Summer 

Course of New York University. 





A Bakers’ A “Bakers’ Institute’ was held at the University of 
Institute Wisconsin in October under the direction of the Uni- 

versity Extension Division which brought together a 
great many professional bakers from all over the state. A very practical 
program was arranged including papers and discussions on the following 
topics: 

Bakers’ Raw Materials from the Standpoint of National and State Pure 
Food Laws; Wheat, and the Inner Structure of the Grain as Related to 
Flour and Bread; Varieties of Wheat as Related to Flour Making; Milk 
and Cream—Composition, Care, Testing; Flour, Composition, Varieties, 
Methods of Testing; Fermentation in Bread Making—Yeasts, Malt 
Extracts; The Mutual Interests of Baker and Housekeeper; Sanitary 
Delivery of Bakers’ Products; Food Value of Bread; Baking Tests, 
Practical Demonstrations; and Bake Shop Hygiene and Sanitation. 

The speakers included representatives of the United States food labora- 
tories, University of Wisconsin, United States Department of Agriculture 
and the City Health Departments. The Institute was a great success. 
Director Louis E. Reber said: ‘‘The bakers were very much pleased with 
what they got from it and the interest which they manifested during the 
entire eight sessions was really remarkable. They are clamoring for 
another institute. We expect to continue this kind of work with them." 























BOOKS AND LITERATURE. 

Note—Any of the following books can be ordered through the 
Journal of Home Economics, 525 W. 120 St., New York City, at the 
publishers price 

Lake Placid Conference on Home Economics. Proceedings of the Tenth 


Annual Conference, by special invitation held at Chautauqua, N. Y., 6—10 
uly 1908. pp.218. Lake Placid Club. Essex Co., New York. Price 


.50. 

The Report of the Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting of the Lake 
Placid Conference on Home Ecouomics is a valuable contribution to the 
literature on the subject. The outline of that session held at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., July 6-10, 1908, includes a wide range of topics discussed as has 
been customary at these conferences. A comprehensive survey of tlie 
work in home economics, as carried on at present in all the provinces of 
Canada, was given by representatives from the different schools and 
colleges. An outline and discussion of secondary school courses and 
courses which might be offered as college preparatory work was presented 
in the report of the Teaching Section meetings. Progress toward recog- 
nition of the work in this subject, as of a nature for which college entrance 
credit may be given, was reported. Miss Day of the University of Mis- 
souri gave an outline of a ‘‘general survey course’’ in home economics 
which ought to inspire any student to desire a fuller course after taking it. 

The report of progress in food and nutrition by Dr. Langworthy is 
most valuable. It outlines all the experimental work of the year, gives a 
list of government bulletins issued during the year and refers to the books 
and articles published elsewhere which the student of nutrition should 
know. 

The study of textiles as presented by Miss Crooks should certainly 
have, as was suggested in the discussion following its presentation, wide 
publication and discussion in women’s clubs ‘“‘as an aid toward labeling 
or standardizing textiles similar to the pure food laws.”’ 


To many, Mrs. Richards’ address upon the history and aims of the Lake 
Placid Conference through the ten years since its organization will have 
peculiar value and interest. As the leading inspiration of the Conference 
from the first, Mrs. Richards in her resumé presents the steps of progress 
until the Lake Placid Conférence was merged into the new American 
Home Economics Association. Those interested in the growth of the 
movement could find no better statement of it. 

These are but a part of the valuable articles included in the volume.— 


Bertha Terrill. 
e Human Foods. Harry Snyder, B.S., pp. 325, illustrated. MacMillan 
. 

Mr. Snyder is Professor of Agricultural Chemistry in the University of 
Wisconsin, and prepared this book as a textbook for his own students. It 
takes up the principles of human nutrition; the common foodstuffs; 
some of the physical, chemical and bacteriological changes which affect the 
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digestibility and nutritive value of foods; dietary studies; comparative 
cost and value of foods; experiments and laboratory practice. The 
chapter on food asaffected by household sanitation and storage is excellent. 
It gives a concise presentation of the subject from the home point of view 
which is concerned with keeping people well, rather than with the cure of 
disease. The arrangement is admirable, and the book will meet the de- 
mand for a textbook of moderate size and price.—Mary Urie Watson. 

How the World is Fed. Frank George Carpenter. pp. 362, illustrated. 


New York: American Book Company. Price $.60. 
This is a standard supplementary reader in which the author takes the 


children on personally conducted tours to the great food centers of the 
world. Its purpose as indicated in the preface is to give ‘‘a knowledge of 
the production and preparation of foods and to show how civilization and 
commerce grew from man's need of foods and the exchange of foods be- 
tween the different nations of the earth.”” It is an admirable book which 
would be very useful in connection with elementary and secondary school 
or in sake tame —Edna L. Skinner. 

Robert Hutchison, M.D., F.R.C.P. pp. 280. 


i tee 
Edved a Are don. Price $2. 
Robert Hutchinson's ‘Food and Dietetics’ is familiar to most Home 


Economics teachers. They will do well to add this volume to their 
libraries for the sake of three chapters, namely the chapters on the ap- 
plied physiology of metabolism, on digestion, and on excretion. These 
will prove of value to dietetic students in particular.—Mary Urie Watson. 

Seven Centuries of Lace. Mrs. John a Pollen, 120 full-page 
illustrations, MacMillan & Co., New York: William Heineman, don, 


1908. Price $7.50. 
As Alan C. Cole says in his preface, the illustrations in this book make 


it a “‘valuable encyclopaedia of the designs and textures to be seen in 
laces and cognate fabrics." The description of the plates together with 
the very full glossary would mean much to a student of lace. Mrs. Pollen 
has studied the development of lace and traces the stitches used from the 
Coptic embroideries of the third to fifth century up to the middle of the 
last century; and presents illustrations of work during the last seven 
centuries. She divides laces into two classifications, needle and bobbin, 
and each plate is described with reference to the method used, the design, 
and the approximate date. The book is an excellent one for reference. 
—Elizabeth Sage. 


Die ay wayne von nen und Leinen (How to Distinguish 
between Cotton an ) by Prof. Dr. Alois Herzog, Head of the De- 
ee 9 for the favemtneiien of Flax, in the Prussian Higher Technical 

hool for Textiles at Sarau, Nieder Lausitz. Second Edition, Pamphlet 
H ages, 25 illustrations, price 1.50 marks ($.40). Published by the 

erlag fiir Textile-Industrie, Berlin, Germany. 


This small pamphlet of 35 pages, is a condensed, practical statement of 
the best means of testing materials made by the union of cotton and 
linen, and cottons finished to appear like silk either by the finishing pro- 
cesses or by mercerizing. These tests are taken from different authors 
and experts to whom credit is given. The book is, in a great measure, 
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intended for those who are not technically trained, but who need such 
knowledge in the carrying on of their business. The tests are divided into 
two main classes, those which can be made without a microscope, and 
those that require one. Most of the tests are accompanied by two un- 
usually clear photographic illustrations, showing in magnified form the 
details of each result. These illustrations make the pamphlet of great 
value. There are also two colored plates. 

Among the physical tests are: the tearing of cotton and linen fabrics, 
the untwisting of the linen and cotton threads, oil tests, tests by light. 
The results of these tests are carefully discussed. The sulphuric acid 
methods are stated and especially, the chemical tests by dyeing. In the 
union fabrics, the cotton and linen fibres are distinguished by the different 
manner in which they take the dye. In the microscopic tests, after dis- 
cussion of the nature of the difference between the two fibres, micro- 
chemistry is largely used in the experiments. There is no book in English 
on this subject, exclusively. This gives the work an added value. 
— Nellie Crooks. 


The Methods of Textile Chemistry, being the syllabus of a lecture course 
adapted for use in textile laboratories, by Frederic Dannerth, Ph.D., 
Consulting Industrial Chemist (formerly of the neg of Queer 
and Dyeing, Philadelphia Textile School). Publishers, John Wiley 
Sons. New York. pp. 146. Price $2.00. 

This little book,a syllabus of the author’s lecture course in Textile 


Chemistry, is the only small book of the kind published in English. It 
can be used by the student with or without some standard manual of 
chemical analysis. While written for advanced students of textile 
chemistry, it is so clear and definite that much of it can be used by the 
ordinary textile or chemistry student. It is divided into four parts: 
Part 1. Qualitative Analysis; part 2. Quantitative Analysis; part 3. 
Materials, processes and products; part 4. Glossary of all textile terms 
used. 

Part 2 is the most valuable section of the book to the ordinary student, 
as it states the methods for analyzing mixed and adulterated fabrics. It 
gives methods for detecting chemically the adulteration of wool, and 
numerous methods for the analysis of cotton and silk, silk and wool, and 
waterproof fabrics. Tensile strength of yarn, and the tests to determine 
the fastness of dyed fabrics, are also given. A very full glossary com- 
pletes the volume.— Nellie Crooks. 


Home Problems from a New Standpoint. Caroline L. Hunt, pp. 145. 
Boston: Whitcomb and Barrows. Price $1.00. 
What the home may be as a factor in the development of the individual 


is effectively set forth in these pages. The topics treated are More Life 
for the different individuals of the family—-the woman, the man, the 
household employee—through the elimination of the unessential and the 
development of special talents; More Physical Vigor for All; More Joy in 
Mere Living; More Beauty for All—with an admirable definition of 
simplicity as a means of adjustment of life, and not an end; More Pleasure 
for the Producer and More Conscience for the Consumer—the two aims 
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working together for brotherhood; and New Work for the Home—its 
relation to, and responsibility for, the outside world. The author has 
faith in the permanence of the home, whatever changes its outward form 
may undergo. ‘Home is the expression of affection,"’ and the need of the 
home will never be less. Elimination, concentration, co-operation should 
not frighten us with visions of disrupted homes, but be recognized as 
opportunities for the simplification of the machinery and the development 
of the larger life. The book is permeated with a sane optimism, and 
should prove suggestive even to those who have read widely on this latter- 
day subject.—Gertrude Dibble. 

Charities and the Commons. A weekly journal of philanthropy and 
social advance, Edward T. Devine, editor, New York and Chicago, price 


ten cents a copy, $2.00 a year. 
This magazine is the chief organ of a new movement which might be 


termed ‘‘social architecture.”” It presents each week all the important 
movements throughout the country tending toward the betterment of the 
common welfare. Charities was established some ten years ago as an 
organ of charity work in New York City, but under its present manage- 
ment it has become a national journal of social economy; and one may 
express the hope that some time the name of the journal may be changed 
to better express the field it covers. There is no other magazine published 
which comes so closely into touch with the whole field of home economics 
as Charities and the Commons. One of its most interesting projects at 
present is the publication of the Pittsburg Survey which appears in three 
large magazine issues of January, February, and March. This is the 
official report of what is perhaps the most complete and accurate repre- 
sentation of living conditions in a community yet made. Another recent 
article in Charities of typical interest is Economic Dietetics by Ira S. Wile, 
M.D., in the January 9th number. Dr. Wile, in this brief article urges 
that instruction in dietetics would cause: 

(1) A reduction in the weekly cost of food; (2) A reduction in the waste of 
food; (3) A reduction in the indigestibility of foods. 

Asa result there would be: 

(1) fewer improperly nourished, anaemic children; fewer tuberculous 
children; (2) fewer dyspeptic, neurotic adults; (3) Healthier homes; 
(4) More efficient workers; (5) A higher standard of living. 

Articles on the standard of living in country and city, social work, book 
reviews, all manner of information of direct utility in home economics in- 
struction, abound in this magazine. An instructor might well as one 
feature of a course in home economics, acquaint students with its con- 
tents. A single subscription would have great value for reference.—B. R. 
Andrews. 

Lost Homes and New Flats, by Mrs. Annie Groser Hurd, Fortnightly 


Review, November, 1908. 
This is a discriminating article on the present tendency to weaken the 


spiritual values in family life under urban conditions. ‘“‘We are now-a- 
days always just coming or going, and a flat is specially constructed to get 
away from."" * * * “Although it may be possible to make homes without 
kitchens, or babies, or flowers, or memories, or cupboards,” many city 
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people are failing to do so, and the spirit of indictment drawn by Mrs. 
Hurd is just. 

The December Bulletin of the Kansas State Board of Health, contains 
articles on “‘The Score-card in Sanitary Inspection Under the Kansas 
Food and Drugs law’’ by S. J. Crumbine, M.D., Chief Food and Drug In- 

tor, and “The Score-card in City Milk Inspection,”’ by J. C. Kendall, 
tate Dairy Commissioner. 

Teachers of home economics will do well to inquire regarding the publi- 
cations of their state board of health. 

Daily Consular and Trade Reports, the Bureau of Manufactures, De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C. 

These reports often contain information pertinent to the field of home 
economics; for example, the issue of Friday, November 18, 1908, has an 
eight page article on Wages and Living Conditions of the Mill Operatives, 
Dundee Jute Industry, besides useful briefer items as that on “‘Living Rates 
in Calcutta.” 

Salary Loan Business in New York City, by Clarence W.Wassam, Ph.D., 
with extracts from an Unpublished Report by Frank Julian Warner,Ph.D., 
New York. Charities Publication Committee,1908. In paper, 75 cents. 

This book reports an inductive study of one sub-topic of personal and 
family finance—the securing of loans on salaries. ‘‘That borrowing is 
often a necessity to those who have no means beyond their salaries and 
have no friendly source to which they can apply is plain. That such per- 
sons cannot afford to borrow on the onerous terms now offered by those 
who supply this need is equally plain. The loan problem for those who 
can borrow on the pledge of personal property has been partially solved in 
New York by the Organization of the Provident Loan Society (1894), and 
elsewhere by societies on like lines. This problem has evidently not been 
solved for those who have salaries and who have no personal property to 
pledge.” 

In one case reported, a man borrowed $150.00 from loan companies in 
nineteen months, and paid for it $665.00, with $150.00 still due. Fear of 
exposure to employer keeps the victim in the toils. The author recom- 
mends as remedies: complete publicity; co-operation by employers to 
prevent extortion; complete confidence between man and wife regarding 
family finance (suggesting, by the way, the ethicai element which home 
economics workers must emphasize increasingly); legislation regarding 
rates and conditions of loans; regulation regarding deceptive advertising. 
Finally, a protective law proposed for New York State is given. This 
study, which was made under the Russell Sage Foundation, admirably 
illustrates the way in which the various elements in individual and family 
finance, as indeed of all factors in social welfare, must be attacked singly 
and data compiled upon which remedial action may be based.—B. R. A. 

Cyclopedia of American Agriculture, edited by L. H. Bailey, Cornell 
University; The Macmillan Company; price in four imperial octavo 


volumes, the set, cloth, $20.00; half morocco, $32.00. 
The fourth volume has as its general theme, “the farm and the 


community."’ It should be of help to home economics teachers who deal 
especially with problems of rural life. 











THE ELECTED OFFICERS. 


An association newly formed brings many persons who are 
strangers to one another into its membership. While it would 
go beyond available space to give a biographical statement 
regarding each member, it has seemed a matter of real interest 
to print in the JouRNAL brief academic statements regarding the 
general officers and councilors-at-large who have been chosen to 
direct the business of the Association. These statements follow 


ABEL, MRS. MARY HINMAN, Charlies Street ext., Baltimore, Md. 
A.B., Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. Member of Board of Charities, 
Baltimore, and other institutions for public welfare; Founder with Mrs. 
Richards of the New England Kitchen; Chairman of Home Economics, 
Federated Clubs of Maryland. Author of: Lomb Prize Essay for Health- 
ful and Economic Cooking; and Rumford leaflets; books and pamphlets 
on Nutrition and Home Economics. 

ANDREWS, BENJAMIN R., Teachers College, Columbia University, 
525 West 120th Street, New York City. A.B. Cornell University, 1901, 
A.M., 1903; Teacher in Elementary School, 1896-97; Supervisor Educa- 
tional Museum of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1903-1906; 
Teaching Fellow, Teachers College, 1904-05; Director of Neighborhood 
Work, Speyer School of Teachers College, 1906-07; Secretary Depe *- 
ments of Domestic Economy, Teachers College, 1907-. Author of papers 
in American Journal of Psychology and in Teachers College Record. 

ARNOLD, SARAH LOUISE, 9 Crescent Avenue, Newton Centre, Mass. 
Bridgewater, Mass. State Normal School; Tufts College, A.M. (honorary). 
General teaching all grades; Principal Training School for Teachers, 
Saratoga, two years; Supervisor of Schools, Minneapolis, seven years; 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Boston, seven years; Member Na- 
tional Council of Education N. E. A. Now Dean, Simmons College, 
Boston, Mass. Author of: Stepping Stones to Literature (series); The 
Master Tongue (series, with Prof. Kittridge of Harvard University); 
Reading, How to Teach It; various addresses as, “‘Reconcilement of Cross 
Purposes in the Education of Women,” before N. E. A., 1908. 

BERRY, JOSEPHINE, T., 208 College. Avenue, DeKalb, Illinois. 
A.B., Kansas State University, ‘93; B.S. Columbia University, 1904. 
Librarian, Kansas State Agricultural College; Sup’t of Public Schools, 
Waterville, Kansas; Instructor in Department of Household Administra- 
tion University of Chicago; now, Director of Domestic Science, Northern 
Illinois State Normal School, DeKalb. Author of various public addresses 
not published. 
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BEVIER, ISABEL, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Ph.B. Wooster, 
1885; Ph.M. 1888; Summer School, Harvard, 1888; special student, Pro- 
fessor Atwater’s Laboratory, 1894; Mass. Inst. of Technology, 1898; 
Principal High School, Shelby, O. 1885-1887; Mt. Vernon, O. 1887-1888; 
Prof. Natural Science, Pennsylvania College for Women, 1888-1897; 
Chemistry, Lake Erie Coll., Painesville, O. 1898-1899; Professor of House- 
hold Science and Head of Department, University of Illinois, 1900-. 
Ass’t nutrition investigations, U. S. Dept. Agri., 1894-1899; member 
Jury of Awards, Columbian Expos., 1893; fellow American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, member Chem. Soc., Public Health Ass’n. 
Author of Chemistry of Food; Science of Nutrition; Temperature in the 
Cooking of Meats; The House; Selection and Preparation of Food; 
Laboratory Manual on Food and Nutrition; (with Miss Usher) The 
History of the Home Economics Movement. 

BOUTON, ROSA, Home Economics Hall, University Farm, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. B.Sc., A.M., Nebraska State University. Adjunct Professor 
of Chemistry, University of Nebraska; now, Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics in the University of Nebraska. Author of: newspaper articles; 
Home Siudy Series No.1, Convenient Kitchens, and No. 2, Food a 
Factor in the Home; Cereals and How to Cook Them. 

DAY, EDNA D., 906 Conley Ave., Columbia, Mo. B.S (in biology) 
University of Mich., 1896; M.S. (in botany, embryology and hygiene) 
University of Michigan, 1897; Student under Prof. Bevier, University of 
Illinois, 1903-04; Ph.D. (household administration, physiological botany 
and sociology), University of Chicago, 1906. Teacher of science, Kent 
Place School for Girls, Summit, N. J. and in N. Tonawanda, N. Y.; 
Teacher of biology, chemistry and home economics, three years, Lake 
Erie College, Painesville, Ohio; Teacher of botany, physiology and 
bacteriology in Domestic Science Department at Chautauqua, N. Y. five 
summers; Instructorin home economics, School of Education, University of 
Chicago, summer 1905. Now Ass’t Professor in charge of Department of 
Home Economics, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Author of: 
Bulletin No. 212, Office of Experiment Stations, The Digestibility of 
Starch as Affected by Cooking; A pamphlet on A Model Kitchen; A General 
Survey Course in Home Economics in Proceedings of Lake Placid Conference 
on Home Economics, 1908. 

ELSON, WILLIAM H., Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A.B. Indiana University. Superintendent of Schools, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; Superintendent of Schools, Superior, Wisconsin; now, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. Author of numerous articles in 
magazines, Proceedings of N. E. A. etc. 

GEARING, MAMIE E., No. 5, The Savoy, Houston, Texas. Special 
work, Mrs. Janet Hill, Boston, Mass. Domestic Science course, Mrs. J. D. 
Gibson, former Director Domestic Science, Dayton, Ohio, schools. Sum- 
mer work, Teachers College and Columbia University, 1906-07-08. 
Teacher Domestic Science, Houston Schools; Supervisor, Domestic 
Science, High School, Houston. Now, Director Domestic Science Public 
Schools, Houston, Texas. 
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GULDLIN, MRS. OLAF N., 2306 Fairfield Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind 
Graduate of the Fort Wayne High School, also of Buchtel College, Akron, 
Ohio. Now, Chairman of the Home Economics Department General 
Federation Woman's Clubs; President Woman's League, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

HUNT, CAROLINE L., 119 Main Street, Madison, Wis. A.B., North- 
western University, Evanston, Ills. Teacher Domestic Science, Lewis 
Institute; Professor of Home Economics, University of Wisconsin 
Now, Editor Home Department La Follette’s Weekly Magazine. Author 
of: Home Problems from a New Standpoint; and various papers in 
Proceedings of Lake Placid Conjerence, and in magazines. 

JACOBS, EMMA SUTER, 3509 1ith Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
Washington Normal School; trained in Domestic Science under Mrs. 
A. L. Woodbury. Teacher of Cooking from 1887-1891, Director of Cook- 
ing 1891-1903, Director of Domestic Science from 1903- in the Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 

KINNE, HELEN, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. Diploma, Teachers College. President New York City Home 
Economics Association. Now, Professor of Domestic Science, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Author of various papers in Teachers 
College Record, Proceedings of Lake Placid Conjerence and other publica- 
tions. 

KOBER, GEORGE MARTIN, 1819 Q Street, Washington, D. C. 
M.D., LL.D., Georgetown University. Physician and Surgeon. Fellow 
A.A.A.S., Wash. Acad. of Sciences; Member of Association of American 
Physicians; Member of President's Homes Commission. Now, Prof. of 
Hygiene and Dean School of Medicine, Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Authorof: Milk in Relation to Public Health; House Sanita- 
tion; Industrial Hygiene; Social Betterment and forty-five monographs on 
sanitary and such subjects. 

LANGWORTHY, CHARLES FORD, U. S. Dep't of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. Graduate Middlebury, Vt. College, 1887, A.M., 1900; 
student in chemistry, 1889-1893; Ph.D., Emperor William University, 
Strassburg, 1893. Instuctor Chemistry, Wesleyan University, Conn., 
1893-1895; member American Society, American Forestry Association, 
Society Colonial Wars, etc.; Associate Editor, Experiment Station Record, 
1895-. Author of: Digest of Metabolic Experiments (with W. O. 
Atwater); Occurrence of Aluminium (with Peter T. Austen); Writer of 
and contributor to bulletins Dep’t of Agriculture; Contributor to New 
International Encyclopedia, 1902-03; Encyclopedia Americana and to 
chemical and other journals. 

MARLATT, ABBY L., Technical High School, Providence, R. I. 
Master of Science; Special graduate student in psychology at Clark 
University and in bacteriology at Brown University; Lecturer before 
clubs and in university extension work; Chair Home Economics in Utah 
College, at Logan, Utah; Now, Director of Household Economic Depart- 
ment, Technical High School, Providence, R. I. Author of: Articles on 
Educational Value of Home Economics in magazines, Proceedings of 
Lake Placid Conference, and N. E. A 
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MENDEL, LAFAYETTE BENEDICT, 18 Trumbull St., New 
Haven, Conn., A.B., Yale, 91, Ph.D., 93; Breslau, 95-96; Freiburg, 
96. Ass't. physiological chemistry, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale 
University, 92-94; instructor, 94-97; assistant professor, 97-03, professor 
and member Governing Board, 03; Soc. Nat; Physiol. Soc; Soc. Exp. 
Biol. and Med; Conn. Acad. Now, Professor Physiological Chemistry, 
Yale University. Author of: Chemistry of Digestive Processes; Nu- 
clein Metabolism; Lymph Formation; etc.; Uric Acid Formation and 
Nuclein Metabolism, Physiological Action of Nucleic Acid and Proteid 
Derivatives; Functions of the Spleen; Chemistry of Growth; Physi- 
ology of Excretion, etc 

MULLIGAN, CATHARINE ARCHER , State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. A.B., Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C., 1895; stu- 
dent Oread Institute, Worcester, Mass. 1901-1902; teacher domestic 
science, Georgia Normal and Industrial College, Milledgeville, S. C., 1902- 
1904, Winthrop Normal and Industrial College, Rock Hill, S. C. 1904-1908. 
Summer School of the South, Knoxville, Tenn., 1908; Head of Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida, 
1908. Author of Plain Cookery,(Bulletin No. 1, issued 1907 by Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C.) 

NORTON, MRS. ALICE PELOUBET, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. A.B., Smith College, 1882, A.M., 1897; Student Mass. Institute 
Technology, 1896-7; Graduate Boston Normal School of Household Arts, 
1896; Teacher Domestic Science, Brookline Mass. High School, and 
Supervisor of Grammar School work, 1896-1900; Teacher Chicago Insti- 
tute, 1900-01; Lecturer at Harvard School of Sociology, 1894; Lecturer 
at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. on house sanitation, 1893-9; 
Lecturer at Y. W. C. A. School of Domestic Science, Boston, 1895-1900; 
Lecturer at Boston Cooking School, 1898-1900; Director Chautauqua 
School of Domestic Science, 1900-1904; Now, Assistant Professor of 
Household Administration, University of Chicago, 1901-. Author of: 
Food and Dietetics; Articles, in Elementary School Teacher, Smith College 
Monthly, etc. 

PATTEN, SIMON N., Ph.D., LL.D., Logan Hall, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Professor of Political Economy, University of Pennsylvania. Author of: 
Development of English Thought; The New Basts of Civilization. 

PINCHOT, GIFFORD, 1615 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
A.B., Yale, 1889; Nancy,’90. Consulting Forester, "92-98; in charge of 
forestry, Biltmore Estate, "92-94; Member National Forest Commission, 
National Academy, "95-96; confidential forest agent to Sec’y. of the 
Interior, "97; Member Committee on Organization of Government Scien- 
tific Work and of Commission on Public Lands, '03; on Government 
Dep't Methods, 05; Member Country Life Commission, 1908; Hon. A.M., 
Yale, "01; Princeton, "04. F.A.A.; Forestry Association; Society of 
Foresters; Society Prom. Agr. Sci.; Min. Eng.; Civil Eng; Nat. Geog. 
Soc.; Am. Geog. Soc.; Econ. Assn.; Wash. Academy; Forester, U. S. 
Department Agriculture, 1898-. 

PUTNAM, GEORGE A., Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. B.Sci. Agr., Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario. 
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Secretary of Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario. Now Superintendent 
of Farmers’ and Women’s Institutes for Province of Ontario. Author of: 
Compilation of Annual Reports of the Department, and occasional 
articles therein. 

RICHARDS, ELLEN H., Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
A.B., Vassar, 1870; A.M., 1873; S.B., Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy, 1873; instructor, Woman’s Laboratory, 1876-84; instructor in 
sanitary chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1884-; 
chemist in charge, Massachusetts State Water Supply Investigations, 1887- 
98; Chairman Lake Placid Conference on Home Economics; author of 
Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning, 1882; Home Sanitation (with Talbot) 
1887; Food Materials and their Adulterations, Cost of Living, Cost of Food, 
Cost of Shelter; Air, Water, and Food; The Art of Right Living; Sanitation 
in Daily Life; First Lessons in Food and Diet; Cost of Cleanness. 

SABIN, ELLEN, C. Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Student University of Wisconsin, 1865-68; A.M. (honorary) University of 
Wisconsin, 1895; Principal grammar school, Madison, Wis., 1869-73; 
Teacher and Principal grammar school, Portland, Oregon, 1873-1885; in 
Europe 1885-6; Supt. city schools, Portland, Oregon, 1887-90; Pres. 
Downer College, Fox Lake, Wis., 1891-1895. President Milwaukee- 
Downer College 1895- . Juror of Educational Exhibit, World's Colum- 
bian Exposition, 1893; Member National Council Education, 1886-1899; 
Member N. E. A., Wis. State Federation of Woman’s Clubs; Chairman 
Committee on Education of Federation of Women’s Clubs for Los Angeles 
Meeting. 

SMEDLEY, EMMA, 6 East Front Street, Media, Penn. Diploma, 
Normal Domestic Science Course, Drexel Institute, Phila., Penn.; In- 
structor in Dietetics, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. Now, 
Instructor Household Economics, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Author of: Institution Recipes. 

SNOW, MARY S., Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Ph.M., University 
of Maine (honorary). Principal of City Training School for Teachers, 
Superintendent of Schools, Bangor, Maine. Now, Supervisor of Practice 
Teaching and Instructor in Normal Methods, Department of Domestic 
Science, Pratt Institute. 

STONER, MINNAA., University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 
B.Sc., South Dakota State College; Normal diploma, Boston Normal 
School of Household Arts, now the Mary Heminway Department of 
Household Arts, Framingham, Mass. State Normal; Research work at 
University of Tennessee, 1897, at Wesleyan University, 1902, at University 
of Minnesota, 1907. Investigations in Domestic Art. Instructor of 
Domestic Art, University of Tennessee, 1896-1898; Dean of Women and 
Professor of Domestic Science, Kansas State Agricultural College, 1898- 
1901; Prof. of Domestic Science and Head of Department, Ohio State 
University, 1901-1907. Now, Dean of Women and Professor of Domestic 
Science, State University of Wyoming, 1907- . Author of articles in 
magazines on Sanitation, and in various college and other publications; 
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Departmental Bulletins, University of Wyoming; and study outline for 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

WATSON, MARY URIE, Macdonald Institute, Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. Graduate of Philadelphia Cooking 
School, Philadelphia, Penn.; Graduate of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. Public school domestic science teacher in 
Hamilton, Ontario, and St. Louis, Missouri. Principal Ontario Normal 
School of Domestic Science and Art, Hamilton, Ontario; Now, Director of 
Home Economics Department, Macdonald Institute, Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Ontario. 

WILLIAMS, MRS. MARY E., 123 West 183d St., University Heights, 
New York City. Graduate of St. Mary’s Academy, N. Y.; Extension 
course for training of teachers, Normal College, N. Y. City; Special 
English course with William L. Evans, LL.D. (of University of Edinburg, 
Scotland), St. David’s Hall, Scarsdale, N. Y.; three year complete course 
in literature with Thomas Gaffney Taaffe, M.A., Ph.D., lecturer and pro- 
fessor of English, College of the City of New York; two summer courses 
and one extension winter course in biology and two summers in chemistry 
at the New York University; course in physiology under Dr. Strong of 
the Infants Hospital; private course with privilege of normal class work 
one year at Teachers College; Diploma from Philadelphia Cooking School; 
course in microscopy under Prof. Jonathan Hyatt, Pres. Microscopical 
Society and Principal of P. S. G., Bronx, New York; course in interior 
decoration under Miss Sarah Cannon, Instructor in Manual Training, 
Public Schools of N. Y. Previous positions: teacher of domestic science 
in the public schools of New York City; Principal of School of Telegraphy, 
Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. Now, Director of Domestic Science of the 
Public Schools of New York City, and Director of Domestic Science, New 
York University, Summer School, New York. Author of: ‘‘ Textbook 
on the Theory and Practice of Cookery,’ Macmillan Co., N. Y.; Pam- 
phlets on “The Making of the Home Maker,” “‘The Mission of the Ideal 
Woman,” ‘‘Domestic Science as an Educational Factor,’ ‘‘Damestic 
Science as a Moral Agent,” and various newspaper articles. Delivered 
course of lectures at mothers’ meetings on domestic sciencein public 
schools, mothers’ clubs and temperance societies in New York and vicinity; 
on home economics, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences and Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia; visited professionally the schools in London, 
Paris, Berlin, Dresden. 

WOOLMAN, MARY SCHENCK, 21 West 101st Street, New York City. 
B.S., Columbia University; University of Pennsylvania, two years in at- 
tendance. Many investigations of conditions of women and their educa- 
tion in Europe and Great Britain. Now, Professor Domestic Art, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Director of the Manhatten 
Trade School. Author of: Sewing Course [fourth edition], monographs 
and numerous articles in magazines, and periodicals." 
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NEWS FROM INSTITUTIONS. 


University of Although the Department of Household Administra- 
Chicago tion of the University of Chicago was organized only a 

few years ago and has recently raised its requirements 
for admission, during the last Autumn Quarter there were more registra- 
tions in its senior college courses than in sixteen other departments of the 
University, while there were seven departments that had fewer graduate 
registrations. 

During the past year more students received advanced degrees in the de- 
partment of Household Administration of the University of Chicago than 
in fourteen other departments of the Graduate school. The candidates 
and their thesis subjects were Miss Jenny H. Snow of the University of 
Chicago. ‘‘An Experimental Study of the Effects of Different Tempera- 
tures and Different Amounts of Sugar on Fruit Juices;’’ Miss Bertha 
Mary Terrill of Hartford, Conn., ‘A Study of Household Expenditures”; 
and Miss Anna Roberta Van Meter of the University of Illinois, ‘‘The Func- 
tions of the Trade Mark.” 

University of Through the generosity of the Legislature of the State 
Illinois of Illinois, the Department of Household Science of the 

University of Illinois has been able to open a research 
laboratory in connection with this department. The object of this labora- 
tory is to investigate the scientific reasons for domestic processes that are 
matters of common use among housewives. In connection with this 
laboratory the services of a trained chemist, Miss Goldthwaite, Ph.D., have 
been secured. During the present year the chemistry of jelly-making 
has been under investigation, and ‘t is hoped soon to publish some articles 
upon this subject—one, an article dealing with the subject from a scientific 
standpoint, the other a more or less popular one. Later it is proposed to 
continue the work in bread and yeast to which the department has already 
given much attention. 

At the High School Conference held in November 1907,at the University 
of Illinois a desire was expressed to have a syllabus of domestic science for 
the high schools of the state for the sake of unifying the work, and a high 
school assistant who should be ready to give suggestions concerning 
equipment and courses of study. At the next meeting of the High School 
Conference held in November 1908, the committee appointed the previous 
year reported that the syllabus had been made and distributed and much 
interest manifested in it. Miss Pincomb, the high school assistant, re- 
ported that in one third of the counties of the state domestic science was 
taught to the extent that a special teacher is hired and that 43 of the 534 
high schools in Illinois are teaching domestic science. 

The Experimental House of the University of Illinois was opened to the 
public with an exhibit January 20, 1909. The house is to serve a two-fold 
purpose, viz., as a laboratory for undergraduates in the subjects of house 
planning, equipment and care; second, it is to afford for advanced stu- 
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dents an opportunity for experiment and demonstration in the large field 
of house construction and equipment, on sanitary, artistic and economic 
lines. At this exhibit two kitchens and three bedrooms fitted at different 
expense were shown, as well as two dining and two living rooms for the 
same expense, but in different taste; also many household appliances. 
This first exhibit was made largely for the benefit of the School for House- 
keepers, which was held at the University, January 18-30, 1909. The 
daily program of the School was as follows: 
8.00 to 10.00, Kitchen— Foods. 


10.00 to 12.30 Kitchen— Foods. 
1.30 to 2.30 The House (Lecture and Recitation), Miss Bevier, Miss 


Usher. 
2.30 to 3.30, Clothing (Lecture and Recitation), Miss Gibbs. 
3.30 to 4.30, Lecture in Morrow Hall. 
7.30 Lecture in Morrow Hall. 
Some of the topics which were considered were: Bread, yeasts, baking 


powders, food values, meat, uses of left overs, cooking of vegetables, prob- 
lems in jelly making, and household appliances. In addition there were 
special lectures as follows: Two lectures on ‘“‘The Home Care of the 
Sick,’ by Dr. Jennie M. Hughes, Champaign, II].; “‘Home Management,” 
Mrs. H. A. McKeene, President Illinois Ass'n Domestic Science, Spring- 
field, Ill.; ‘‘The Daughter's Place in the Home,” Miss Harriet H. Rinaker, 
Champaign, Ill.; “‘Jelly Making,” Miss Goldthwaite; ‘“‘The Obligations of 
the Home,” Mrs. I. S. Raymond, Sidney, Ill.; “Reports from the Field,"’ 
Mrs. Jennie C. Barlow, Champaign, Ill.; and ‘‘Some Essentials of Home- 
Making,”’ Mrs. Joseph Carter, Champaign, Il. 
Teachers College The Trustees of Teachers College have reorganized 
Columbia Uni- the departments of Domestic Administration, 
versity Domestic Art, and Domestic Science as a School of 
Household Arts to be inaugurated in the academic year 1909-10 with 
the occupancy of the new building for these departwents which is now 
approaching completion. The School of Household Arts will represent 
a continuation of the professsonal courses for the preparation of teachers 
which have long been carried on at Teachers College, with extensions 
both in the fundamental science courses and in the applied subjects. 
The announcement of courses which is soon to come from the press 
includes some seventy subjects comprised under ten divisions of 
instruction. 

Miss Jane Fales has gone abroad for Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to study textiles and dressmaking. She will direct the labora- 
tory courses in these subjects at Teachers College on her return next fall. 


University of The Department of Household Science at the Uni- 
Toronto versity of Toronto, is to give a short general course at 
the request of the faculty of education, and it is ex- 

pected that one hundred students under that faculty will attend. Con- 
sideration is also being given at Toronto as to the general course leading to 
the arts degree. The work of the first and second years in arts is pre- 
scribed, with the exception of one subject in each. One part of the work 
of the third and fourth year is largeiy elective. Household science is an 
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elective in these years and ranks on a par with all other sciences, so that 
students in the arts may specialize in household science in the latter part 
of their course. For some time Household Science has ranked as one of 
the fourteen honor subjects at the University of Toronto, and students 
have been able to take a degree in this department. 

The cornerstone of the new building for the department of household 
science was laid a few weeks since. 





Mrs. Ellen H. Richards during January visited several western institu- 
tions including the University of Chicago, Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Rockford College, and the University of Michigan. She was present at 
the dedication of the new Home Economics Building at the University of 
Nebraska and, delivered an address on ‘“‘Household Labor in the 20th 
Century."’ She also addressed the University at Convocation on “The 
Art of Right Living which Results in the Increase of Man Power."" While 
at Lincoln, she spoke to the State Home Economics Association on “The 
Woman Who Spends.”" Mrs. Richards reports that “Nebraska is wide 
awake and ready and anxious to do the best things, and that there is full 
sympathy with all efforts to better living conditions.” 





Miss Edith Greer, Director of Domestic Science in Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, is spending a few weeks in Italy. Later she will make visits to 
schools in Central Europe. 


Miss Louise Waugh, Instructor in Home Economics at the Pennsylvania 
State College, gave instruction daily during ‘Farmers’ Week,’ Decem- 
ber 30th to January 6th, at the State College. 





A novel and commendable use of the training in home economics is 
being made by two of the graduates from the course at Milwaukee- Downer 
College. They are running a cafeteria for the day students, thus acquiring 
experience in buying, providing for and pleasing their patrons, in addition 
to practice in the preparation of food. 





The Department of Domestic Economy, at the University of Wyoming, 
has been re-named the Department of Home Economics, and it has been 
organized as part of the Department of Liberal Arts of the University. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


offers uate and und duate courses in Household Administration, 
including among others, Food Supplies and Dietaries, The Application of 
Heat to Food Material, Chemistry of Foods, Sanitation, The Evolution of 
the House, The State in Relation to the Household, and The Organization 
of the Retail Market. Opportunity is offered for advanced and research 
w 





Two year and four-year courses for teachers, leading respectively to 

certificate and degree, include work in the various sciences, with their 

applications to the household, in textiles, in art and household decoration, 

in economics and sociology, and in the theory and practice of teaching. 
Some of the courses in the Department are also offered by correspon- 

dence. = 

The Summer Quarter of 1909 opens June 21st. '~ 

For further information apply to, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


offers a four-year course in Home Economics leading to the degree of the 
college. The Home Economics department has the cooperation of other 
departments in the University, offering subjects which have a direct 
bearing upon the study. Tuition is free, as the department is in the State 
College of Agriculture. A winter course in Home Economics is offered in 
connection with winter courses in Agriculture. 


Registrar, Cornell University, IrHaca, New York. 





DREXEL INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 
DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Offers Normal Course in Domestic Science and courses in Household 
Science and Economics. 


DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC ARTS 


Offers Normal Course in Domestic Arts and courses in Basketry and 
Weaving, Sewing, Dressmaking, and Millinery, and the History of Costume 


JAMES MacALISTER, LL.D., President 
For circulars apply to the Registrar. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 
Offers four years course in the Colleges of Agriculture or Liberal Arts . 


COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Special ‘facilities for graduate students in studying the problems of the 
home, on the scientific and economic side, in a house used as a laboratory. 











